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Preface 


Karl Mannheim died in London in 1947 at the age of fifty- 
four, shortly after he was offered the post of European director 
for UNESCO. His untimely death deprived Europe of the poten- 
tial leadership of a man whose life was dedicated to the integration 
of great ideas around which intellectuals might rally in the re- 
construction of society. 

The four major works of Karl Mannheim available in English 
up to December‘1951 are the basis for this study of his theory of 
the intellectual élite, a concern which can be traced through his 
major works. Ideology and Utopia begins hopefully with a theory 
of the predestined leadership of the intellectual élite in the interest 
of freedom and democracy in an age of planning. Man and 
Society in an Age of Reconstruction attempts to assess the irra- 
tional forces arrayed against the intelligentsia and to weigh the 
political strength and weakness of the intellectual élite. Diagnosis 
of Our Time explores the methods by which rational means of 
social organization may be re-established, including use of mass 
methods of psychoanalysis by the intellectual élite. Freedom, 
Power, and Democratic Planning, posthumously published, relates 
Mannheim’s experience of parliamentary democracy to his con- 
tinuing concern for the place of the intellectual in leadership of a 
planned society. 

Mannheim’s works must be read as the expression of immediate 
experience and personal preoccupation with the problem of the 
role of the intellectual in political and social reconstruction. This 
was not a mere academic exercise for him, but a crucial issue of 
the gravest importance to him and his colleagues. When he speaks 
of “the relatively free-floating intelligentsia,” the reader will do well 
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to remember Mannheim’s experience of European intellectual life, 
in which the central bureaucracy carried responsibility for politi- 
cal affairs and the intellectual was free to concentrate on the per- 
fection of art, science, or humanistic studies. When he speaks of 
“mobile international élites,” the reader will recall Mannheim’s 
repeated exile. Anti-Semitism following the Rumanian occupation 
of Hungary at the close of World War I caused him to leave his 
native land at the age of twenty-seven; in 1933, after only four 
years at Frankfurt, at the peak of his career, the Nazis put him 
on the “Roll of Honor” of twelve scholars invited to leave Ger- 
many for the good of the state; he died in exile in London, where 
he was lecturer in sociology at the London School of Economics 
and Politics and for a short time professor of education at the 
University of London. The experience of exile, as well as respect 
for the international fellowship of scholars, is embodied in his 
work. When he speaks of the capacity for reflective thinking in 
“mobile types such as the Jews,” he speaks of his own people and 
their uneasy footing in European society. And when he speaks of 
the reflective thinking occasioned by “detachment from the pro- 
ductive processes of society,” he couples with the privilege of 
academic detachment the experience of unemployment, exile, and 
rehabilitation. 

This criticism of Karl Mannheim’s theory of the intellectual 
élite is based on a concept of intelligence in practical judgment 
which owes much to the American pragmatic tradition of James, 
Peirce, and Dewey. The analysis of method in judgments of prac- 
tice, Chapter IV of this study, uses as a principal source the work 
of Dr. R. Bruce Raup, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and in particular the symposium which he edited, The Improve- 
ment of Practical Intelligence. It has been impossible to credit 
directly all the contributions which Dr. Raup has so generously 
made to this study; but the principal sources of the analysis of 
the method of practical intelligence are credited and changes 
noted in Chapter V. 

The concept of authority developed in Chapter VI is based 
upon his major source and two additional sources: A Conception 
of Authority, by Kenneth Benne; and the concept of essential sup- 
port as it has been developed by Dr. Adella C. Youtz, of Teachers 
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College, in class discussion and private conversation. The concept 
has reference to that response which is essential to continuity and 
development in an individual’s behavior or career, and which may 
take the form of advice, criticism, encouragement, reward, ap- 
proval or guidance, depending upon the requirements of the per- 
son and situation. It is used here in much the same sense, having 
reference to the attitude of attention and response which main- 
tains and facilitates the activity of an agent in a community of 
judgers. 

The method of Reason in practical judgment underlying Mann- 
heim’s work makes the problem of the political role of the intellec- 
tual the principal problem of leadership and eventuates in a theory 
of the intellectual élite. In contrast, the method of intelligence 
here proposed makes the problem of participation in self-regulative 
groups central to the study of leadership and eventuates in a 
theory of leadership as the investment of authority by groups in 
their chosen agents. The Reason to which Mannheim refers is 
not the everyday reason or reasonableness upon which the method 
of intelligence relies; it is rather a special capacity for grasping the 
totality of things, which only an élite can command. 
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CHAPTER I 


Leadership and the Intellectual Elite 


Principal Elements of Mannheims Theory 


Karl Mannheim was interested in the problem of leadership 
as a problem in the maintenance of freedom in society. His 
analysis of leading élites was an effort to forecast the source of 
leaders interested in freedom. Like Plato, he was convinced that 
the wisest should rule. In an age of planning, intellectual ex- 
cellence seemed indispensable in the leading groups. Rule by the 
intellectual élite using the method of Reason seemed to promise 
the best hope of freedom. 

Mannheim’s theory seems to be based on four major historical 
and philosophical assumptions. First, the age of planning is in- 
evitable; history has moved through the cycles of primitive and 
inventive thinking, and we are now entering an age of planning 
in which centralized control from a few key positions can direct 
the whole social structure. Second, the coming of the planning age 
is heralded by the breakdown of the self-regulative processes of 
small groups and the development of large-scale collective or- 
ganizations reaching masses of people through a few leaders. This 
will be an age of mass organization characterized by a monopoly 
of social control. Third, the leading groups will be élites charac- 
terized by detachment from the productive processes of society, 
which gives them a comprehensive view of the interest of the 
whole of society. Fourth, the method of Reason in social control, 
developing out of such a detached perspective, will guarantee 
freedom through preservation of unregulated sectors in the social 
plan and progressive elimination of slavery to irrational and dis- 
integrative influences in personal and social life. 

The intellectual élite meets the requirements:of leadership in an 
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age of planning through its position of detachment from the class 
structure and industrial processes. Relatively free of partisan in- 
terest, it is capable of developing an increasingly broad perspec- 
tive and eventually of comprehending the needs of society as 
a whole. The “free-floating” intelligentsia, being able to use 
processes of abstract reasoning and to submit to the requirements 
of rational organization in society, are masters of rational method 
in planning and therefore represent the cause of freedom. The 
power of Reason controls the planners in the interest of freedom. 

According to the method of Reason, cycles of events are seen 
as interrelated at “key positions” in their structures. Where these 
positions develop, several social processes can be controlled by 
determining the course of events in one of the related cycles. The 
social mechanisms that control human behavior are unified at 
certain of these key positions. The leading élites may determine 
the behavior of members of a society by manipulating the social 
structures involved. 

The discovery of such key positions results from the intellectual 
élite’s mastery of the tools of abstract reasoning. By proper ab- 
straction the principia media of social structures can be deter- 
mined, and these in turn indicate the key positions at which 
control can effectively be applied. 

The great task of freedom is to increase the area of rational 
control in society. Mannheim proposes that the intellectuals take 
this task seriously; that they develop a sense of their predestined 
role as representatives of the whole; that they organize themselves 
as a dedicated order, refining their intellectual methods and sharp- 
ening their political sense, and bringing together in a single coop- 
erative effort all their special capacities for rational organization 
of a domain of freedom in society. The social structures and 
techniques necessary to the task are now available. The intel- 
lectual élite can organize the masses, securing desired behavior 
patterns through control of groups, communities, situations, field 
structures, and social mechanisms. It can use mass methods of 
depth analysis to bring irrational areas of human life under con- 
trol, to sublimate the psychic energies, and to redirect feelings 
and emotions. 

The task of education is therefore to find, select, and train the 
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exceptionally capable intellectuals for such a task of planning. 
Mannheim seems to accept Sumner’s view that it is the élite of 
any society which thinks, and that the educational problem is to 
select and train the men of genius.’ 


Fo The Political Role of the Intellectual 


Mannheim’s view of the political role of the intellectual reflects 
the ambivalent attitude of the German intelligentsia toward poli- 
tics. His theory is based on a paradoxical premise: that detach- 
ment from political commitments is a condition of sound academic 
work in developing a political science; and that involvement in 
politics at the level of fundamental policy determination is neces- 
sary if the resources of political science are to be used in improv- 
ing the quality of political decisions. This paradox Mannheim 
never manages to resolve. 

Having posited a theoretical structure in which the establish- 
ment of general principles is dependent upon detachment from 
particular events and interests, Mannheim is faced with the prob- 
lem of re-entry to the practical level of interest while preserving 
the broader perspective. His difficulty is intensified by his tendency 
to identify the rational level as that on which general principles 
are developed, and the irrational level as that of particular events, 
intentions, and interests. To serve one’s own interest is regarded 
as irrational; the rational approach is to accept the role of serving 
the interest of the whole. He never recognizes the problem of the 
extent to which the interest of the whole, represented by the 
intellectual élite, becomes in fact its particular interest. 


The Problem of Planning for Freedom 


In the American as in the English liberal tradition, the idea of 
freedom has been connected with the idea of individuality, of the 
individual. The connection has been so close and so often reiterated 
that it has come to seem inherent. Many persons will be surprised if 


~ they hear that freedom has ever been supposed to have another source 


and foundation than the very nature of individuality. Yet in the conti- 
nental European tradition the affiliation of the idea of freedom is with 
the idea of rationality. Those are free who govern themselves by the 


1 William G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1906), p. 206. 
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dictates of reason; those who follow the promptings of appetite and 
sense are so ruled by them as to be unfree.” 


Karl Mannheim has two profound convictions: that society must 
be planned and that people must be free. He sees no necessary 
conflict between these basic principles. Rather, he insists that if 
freedom is to survive in a highly organized industrial age, its 
place and scope must be carefully planned and protected. Total 
disintegration threatens the freedoms of a liberal society; total 
reconstruction threatens any new birth of freedom. 

Spontaneous control of behavior by custom and tradition has 
fallen far short of the limits of individual and group behavior. The 
displacement of small “organic” groups by mass administrative 
agencies has led to the loss of the self-regulating power of group 
organization.* The variety of social tasks and the number of 
social types of persons have increased, and the scope of control 
by tradition has fallen short of the widening range of permissible 
behavior. 

In a sense, this gap between traditional controls and possible 
behavior defines negatively an area of freedom by default. From 
a sociological point of view, Mannheim defines freedom as the 
disproportion between the scope of control and the size of the 
unit to be controlled. There is, however, a decisive law which he 
states to govern the limits of negative freedom: areas of planned 
organization and unplanned areas can co-exist only so long as the 
unplanned spheres predominate. This is due both to the relative 
rigidity of planned operations and to their progressive inhibition 
of freedom of choice and adaptation in the unplanned areas.* 

But Mannheim regards as considerably more significant in an 
age of planning the freedom which is not determined by default, 
the freedom born of the desire and power to control institutions, 
to resolve their conflicting demands, and to establish an orderly 
society in which individuals may trust institutions to determine 


Fae Dewey, Freedom and Culture (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1939), 


p. 24. 

3 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1950), pp. 11-12. 

* Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1941), pp. 155-160. 
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many aspects of behavior. Control of the social environment makes 
possible freedom through rational control.® 

In the planning age, three forms of freedom can therefore be 
seen. The first is really equivalent to freedom to escape, to avoid 
direct pressure. The second is a balance of power in which insti- 
tutions are checked by their mutual operation. The third, insti- 
tutional cooperation and mutual support, goes beyond checks and 
balances to provide positive institutional direction. Beyond these 
organized forms of freedom there then lies a whole unorganized 
area of relationships in which higher freedom lies—freedom to 
bring events under rational control. In this area, full scope is given 
to men’s powers of innovation, inventiveness, spontaneity and 
creativity in devising means of increasing the area of rationalized 
institutional behavior.® 

The maintenance of freedom in a given society, according to 
Mannheim, therefore depends on three factors: the control over 
social affairs within the existing social structure; the type of fore- 
sight possible in the social pattern; and the strength of a desire 
for a science of government, “by which I mean the eagerness of 
the ruling élites to avail themselves of any existing or potential 
knowledge as to the fairest and most efficient methods of con- 
ducting social affairs.” 7 

The first requirement, control over social affairs within the exist- 
ing social structure, no longer exists. Small-group control has 
disintegrated and large-scale organization has failed to replace 
it satisfactorily. The cooperative controls characteristic of small 
communities made possible the development of common social 
aims. With the loss of such relationships, the vision of a common 
purpose began to fade. This loss opened the way to further dis- 
ruption in society by uncovering class antagonisms and group 
rivalries, with partisan groups openly fighting for recognition and 
acceptance of their aims as ultimate purposes in society.’ 


5 Ibid., pp. 376-877. The resemblance of this viewpoint to Hegel's concept of 
the Will of society and Rousseau’s idea of general will is quite apparent. Freedom 
consists in accepting the order determined by the spirit of the social group. 

6 Ibid., pp. 879-381. 

7 Ibid., p. 370. 

8 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning, pp. 16-17; Ideology 
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The loss of consensus strikes at the religious roots of society; 
having no sense of community orientation, man loses the sense 
of orientation in history, of subjection to a common human law. 
Personalities are disorganized, having progressively lost touch 
with the self and reality. Moral uncertainty and corruption are 
evidence of the loss of community controls and the development 
of an irrational area in which the disorganized personality excels 
in adjustment and in social leadership. 

Extensive social disintegration has been the result largely of 
sheer weight of numbers. The development of industry and the 
population increase which it made possible have broken the old 
social patterns set up to support a much smaller number of people. 
The size of the population is so great and the extent of disintegra- 
tion so vast that piecemeal or patchwork reform cannot succeed. 
The New Deal is cited as an example of the failure of even the 
most brilliant social improvisation in the absence.of a comprehen- 
sive plan.” Mannheim insists that if ultimate purposes are to be 
the basis of social planning, the plan cannot be limited to a single 
local or national community, or to any intermediate level of or- 
ganization. For the sake of the continued existence of society, 
groups and communities everywhere have to overcome their self. 
sufficiency and isolation and develop cooperative relationships. 
Otherwise tension and conflict within unplanned areas and þe- 
tween planned and unplanned sections may destroy the whole 
social fabric. These views remind one of Bertrand Russell’s warn- 
ing that the domain of foreign affairs constitutes the last remaining 
domain of irresponsible politics, free of parliamentary control, 
where conflicts of policy can destroy a government or its pro- 
gram.” 

But we must not make the error of believing that a comprehen- 
sive social plan necessarily implies total social control or a dicta- 
torial organization. Planning for the deliberate use of areas of 


and Utopia (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936), pp. 94, 136-137. 
Mannheim suggests that there are means for reducing the effects of the class 
struggle and even of using the energies thus released in the furtherance of common 
ends, but only on the basis of explicit planning to do so. 
9 Mannheim, Mun and Society, pp. 60-71; Freedom, Power, pp. 4-5. 
10 Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 109, Cf. Bertrand Russell, Freedom versus 
Organization (New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1934), pp. 426-427. 
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freedom to promote the total growth of society can be accom- 
plished by governments’ observing Mannheim’s five “maxims on 
the policy of preventive planning.” 

1. “Only strong central power can carry out planning.” Freedom 
under strong government should be guaranteed by parliamentary 
channels of control. 

2. “Centralization is necessary because co-ordination of different 
measures is essential to planning.” Tribunals of experts, aiming at 
consistency of plans rather than satisfaction of particular interests, 
should both determine basic pening laws and judge their 
validity. 

8. “Centralization in a planned society is essential only in cer- 
tain basic policy issues.” Central planning bodies should resist the 
temptation to usurp absolute authority and should practice devo- 
lution of responsibility. 

4. “Ina planned society, government and the community are no 
longer separable entities.” 

5. “Lawful state interference in economic life by its machinery 
and powers of regulation should serve to maintain full production 
and control arbitrary monopolies.” Central authorities should de- 
termine the proper share of workers in the control of industry." 

These maxims seem to demonstrate Mannheim’s rather limited 
understanding of Anglo-Saxon parliamentary institutions: he over- 
looks the limited, tentative, and relative character of parlia- 
mentary processes; regarding highly the decentralization of au- 
thority as a process of devolution from the central power, he 
overlooks the equally significant Anglo-Saxon tradition of residual 
powers and local autonomy; he regards them as suited to highly 
centralized and bureaucratic government. The comprehensive 
scope of the planning agency is what most concerns him. 

Such a pattern of planning, comprehensive in scope but demo- 
cratic in intent, is possible because in mass society new social 
techniques have been developing and are available for exploita- 
tion in new forms of social organization. The development of 
telecommunications, for example, makes possible the reduction of 
the time lag in policy decisions and action; and it brings ever- 
increasing areas of the world under supervision from a central 

11 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, pp. 112-116. 
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point of control. The industrial age, while creating its own prob- 
lems of mass organization and control, has also created the neces- 
sary instruments for solving them by bringing time and space 
under control through increased power to focus events at various 
points of vantage. The focusing of events through modern means 
of transportation and communication opens a set of key positions 
in society from which effective large-scale control can be secured. 
But the crisis in modern society is occasioned by the fact that 
the development of such key positions is favorable to minority 
rule.” 

The problem of planning for freedom resolves into the problem 
of leadership: the problem of identifying the leading group most 
likely to plan for freedom in an age of total social reconstruction, 
and securing the key positions in social organization to members 
of this group. 


Quis Custodief Ipsos Custodes? Who Plans: the Planners? 


Mannheim’s theory of the intellectual élite is an attempt to 
identify the classes from which the leaders of a democratically 
planned society may be drawn. The intelligentsia appealed to him 
because they appeared to exercise the type of foresight necessary 
to project ultimate goals for society and to devise steps for achiev- 
ing them; they seemed “predestined” to serve the interests of the 
whole of society; they had a position in the class order which 
was favorable to comprehensive planning; and they were the 
bearers of a “genuine synthetic political science.” 

The ability to achieve sufficient comprehension of society to 
plan for its effective functioning depends upon detachment from 
the welter of limited, partisan interests. Political education and 
action especially tend to reflect class orientations. The develop- 
ment of any “synthetic” view of society as a whole and the 
consequent ability to project a comprehensive social plan could 
come only from a relatively detached stratum of society. This 
total point of view is a function of shifts in class, which can operate 
in three ways to produce the desired detached perspective. First, a 
member of a group can move to a new social position, for example 


12 Ibid., pp. 7-8. Cf. Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939), pp. 142-143. 
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by undertaking a new profession, changing status, or emigrating. 
Second, the whole outlook of an entire class can shift with relation 
to its former standards of life, as that of the German middle class 
did in the period of the Weimar Republic. Third, when two dif- 
fering perspectives come into conflict, they “render one another 
transparent” by reciprocal criticism and reveal the “synthetic” 
perspective behind them.” 

Classes having a middle position in the social structure cannot 
achieve a detached and unified view. Their interest is bound up 
too much in the fear of falling into the classes below or the hope 
of rising into the classes above them in the social scale. Their 
attitudes are likely to be opposed to rationalization of social 
processes, the establishment of large-scale patterns, and the exten- 
sion of social control. 

The contemporary ruling élites tend to reproduce themselves; 
they have a vested interest in maintaining a position of social 
leadership. Consequently they lack the broad view and are likely 
to regard planning as a threat to their privileged position. 

The proletariat, with an interest in maintaining and extending 
large-scale industrial organizations, has the broad-gauge perspec- 
tive necessary to produce leaders in planning, provided the oppor- 
tunity is made available to it through mechanisms of class mo- 
bility.” 

But the class in the best position to give leadership in planning 
is the “free-floating,” relatively detached intelligentsia, the 
freischwebende Intelligenz. Standing outside the class structure 
because of its interest and training in abstract reasoning, it is in 
a position to use the developing science of society as an instru- 
ment of planning. Its mediating position gives it the opportunity 
to synthesize conflicting class interests. It is in a position to repre- 
sent the interest of the whole of society. 

The strategic position of the intellectual élite cannot be under- 
stood by a sociology oriented purely to the class structure of 
society. Its members are recruited from all levels of society; it is 
not purely a middle class, but rather subsumes in its members 
the variety of interests characterizing the whole of social life; it is 


18 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 137-139, 94-95, 253. 
14 Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 102-106. 
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characterized by its remoteness from the productive processes of 
industry and its detachment from class interests. Hence it has the 
detached perspective which makes its point of view comprehen- 
sive and facilitates a rational approach to social organization. 
In this position, its members, the intellectuals, have tended to 
identify with one or another of the antagonistic groups in the 
culture, often the one most in need of intellectual development. 
But another way is open: for the intellectuals to seek a unified 
view of society, to take the responsibility for planning in keeping 
with it, and to undertake “the fulfillment of their mission as the 
predestined advocate of the intellectual interests of the whole.” 

The first alternative for the intellectuals (to affiliate with a 
particular class) is in effect a kind of mediation. The intellectuals 
have generally tended to choose the class in need of intellectual 
development, and their leadership has tended to balance the effect 
of class differences. While their work was often a mere apologetic 
for brute and thinly veiled partisan lies, it just as often represented 
the infusion of genuine intellectual demands into practical 
politics, 

The second possibility would involve a certain class-conscious- 
ness on the part of the intellectuals: at least, they would have to 
attempt to discover their own particular social role and implement 
it. There is little possibility that, as a group, they would find any 
partisan political course of action possible; but they can achieve 
things which are of great significance to the whole of sdciety. 
“Most important among these would be the discovery of the posi- 
tion from which a total perspective would be possible. Then they 
might play the part of watchmen in what otherwise would be a 
pitch-black night.”!7 

Very important, too, is the tendency of the intellectuals to 
retain the utopian orientation in politics.’ This appears particu- 
larly among the elements in the free intellectual stratum which 


15 Mannheim, Ideology and Ut. 138-141. 
16 fbid., p. 142, arr 
17 Ibid., p. 143. 
18 Mannheim distinguished between ideological ( past-oriented, essentially - 
servative) and utopian (future-oriented, progressive, eschatological) premda 


Political expectations. “A state of mind is utopian when it is incongruous with the 
state of reality in which it occurs.” Ibid., p. 173, 
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are interested in something other than success in any competitive 
scheme, either the present one or one to come: men like Marx, 
Kierkegaard, Weber, Thomas More, who have an extra-temporal 
orientation, transcending the reality of current political struggle 
and constantly in tension with it. If this consistently future- 
oriented “spiritual” perspective were to drop out of history, it 
would take with it the possibilities for social growth and develop- 
ment, “would lead us to a ‘matter-of-factness’ which ultimately 
would mean the decay of the human will. . . . With the relin- 
quishment of utopias, man would lose his will to shape history 
and therewith his ability to understand it.” 

Class status as a factor in the selection of the members of the 
intellectual élite is consequently important primarily as a means 
of achieving the detached perspective desirable in social planning. 
In a democratic society with some degree of social mobility, the 
effect of status as a selective factor should be to develop a blend 
of new leaders with old, as leaders move into upper classes from 
lower economic strata, a result which Mannheim believes to be 
highly desirable.” In late capitalist society, selection is determined 
not only by status but also by principles based on heredity, prop- 
erty, and achievement. These principles are survivals of successive 
layers of aristocratic, bourgeois, and liberal-democratic traditions 
in social leadership and therefore offer a happy mixture of con- 
servative-progressive principles of admission to the intellectual 
élite, resulting in a judicious blending of ideologies and utopias, 
past and future orientations, in political judgment. This mixture of 
elements in determining membership in the intellectual élite goes 
beyond pure economic determinism and offers real hope of pro- 
tecting the general interest of society through maintaining a 
representative membership in the intellectual élite. Family and 
class traditions, wealth, and intelligence can all be represented in 
the outlook of the intelligentsia. 

The real threat to democracy does not lie in the new principle 
of achievement, which opens the way to leadership from new 
social classes unaccustomed to social responsibility. It lies rather 
in the abandonment of achievement and the introduction of the 


19 Tbid., p. 236. 
20 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, pp. 86, 93. 
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racial principle as an exclusive selective factor. This attempt to 
create a biological in-group is very dangerous, since it proposes 
to extend generally in society the former privilege of the nobility 
to exercise certain political functions without proof of any par- 
ticular ability. It is not a genuine blood principle at all. The 
really promising trends in selection of members of the élite grow, 
not out of this pseudo-democratic leveling principle of racial 
selection, but out of the principle of achievement. It is to the 
introduction of the principle of achievement in the selection of 
members that Mannheim attributes the improvement in the qual- 
ity of the élite and their function in society. 

Education is one major factor in measuring achievement, and 
its corollary is scientific testing of specific abilities. The increas- 
ingly successful use of objective tests of vocational competence 
and the use of educational level as an index to achievement have 
resulted in a civil service tradition which satisfies the rational 
requirements of planning much more fully than interest-based dis- 
tribution of jobs through partisan politics." The use of such an 
educational-scientific index has been made possible through two 
social developments: the availability of a large number of people 
who have primarily educational skills for sale, and the disinterest 
of a large section of the intelligentsia in competitive achievement. 

The selection of members of the élite on a merit basis has had 
an extremely significant effect on possibilities of planning for free- 
dom. First, it has offered the possibility of representing the in- 
terests of all classes in the policy-making leadership without direct 
class representation. It thus avoids the difficulties of the syndicalist 
approach, with its threat to reduce planning bodies to a constant 
state of class warfare. And it minimizes the leader-mass dichotomy 
resulting from the intuitive approach to leadership as an undefin- 
able body of traits, through making explicit the skills required 
of leaders.” 

21 Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 89-92, 361. 

22 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 119. Mannheim regards Fascism as typical 
of the intuitive political sciences, which regard history as made not by any definable 
“forces” but by the élites who assert themselves, It is thoroughly consistent in re- 
quiring no program but deeds, no force but the leader. Such a movement naturally 
operates in terms of a clear leader-mass dichotomy, for it is the movement of a 


socially ascendant élite with no secure point of attachment; for roots in society it 
must substitute claims to clear dominance of the leader over a helpless, frustrated, 
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Second, the achievement principle has progressively led to the 
definition of leader and follower roles in terms of functions and 
has made it increasingly possible to separate status from function 
in society, reinforcing selection on merit. 

Third, merit selection is readily amenable to parliamentary 
control. The selection of leaders becomes progressively public and 
democratic, open to increasingly successful review by the public 
concerned through certain nonparliamentary means. 

Fourth, achievement principles increasingly require objective 
measurements of skills, techniques, and interests as a basis for 
judgment. Scientific aptitude tests are increasingly adequate for 
determining the suitability of persons for admission to leading 
positions. Their use enhances the possibility of parliamentary con- 
trols over admission to membership in the élite. 


Key Positions and the Position of the Intelligentsia 


“Planning is the reconstruction of an historically developed so- 
ciety into a unity which is regulated more and more perfectly by 
mankind from certain central positions. . . .”** In taking this 
point of view Mannheim is again relying on a theory of social 
science which holds that a unified perspective upon society is 
possible and is the only adequate approach to the knowledge and 
control of social processes. We have moved, he suggests, from a 
primitive stage in thinking through an inventive stage and are 
finally entering a planning age. First, in the primitive phase, 
thinking consisted in direct, binary causal relationships; it was 
discovered by trial and error that one event was followed by 
another, and ritual and taboo maintained these connections in a 
kind of tribal habit pattern. Second, tools and institutions charac- 
terize the phase of inventive thinking, in which man must define 
a goal and determine how to direct his activities over a period 
of time toward this desired consequence; just as one can adapt 
natural objects and manufacture instruments to achieve a desired 
end, so societies can invent and construct institutional patterns 
and administrative relationships with a definite end in view. Third, 
salyation-hungry mass. Cf. Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman, Prophets of 
Deceit: A Study of the Techniques of the American Agitator (New York, Harper 


me Brothers, Publishers, 1949). 
28 Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 193. 
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we are moving in our own day from the age of the invention of 
instruments to the control of relations between these instruments. 
Events in the inventive stage were seen to move in a linear rela- 
tionship, with the earlier initiatory actions consciously directed by 
the understanding, the consequent events believed to occur ac- 
cording to their own laws. But in the planning stage, the insight 
afforded by knowledge of the cyclical movements of events is put 
to work. Man can intervene in the flow of events to secure those 
consequences he desires and to suppress others. 

In the planning stage, events are seen as a succession of circular 
chains of action and consequences, intersecting one another at 
several points and tending toward a total balance at any given 
time. “The circular flow works automatically and it is quite un- 
necessary to interfere with it.” It becomes multi-dimensional when, 
at the highest level of theoretical development, men see that the 
various spheres such as economics and politics are not closed 
circles but interact upon each other: “. . . from now on the 
changes in its parts will only be felt to have been adequately 
interpreted if understood in terms of the changing whole.” The 
whole complex can be grasped from the key position in every 
system; and the direction of events from the center of the cycle of 
events is most effective because it gives access to a number of 
operations within the whole causal chain. Thus events formerly 
considered autonomous can be seen to have interrelationships 
with a cycle of events.”4 

Centralization of control from key positions is reinforced by 
two tendencies: the centralization of opinion through the mass 
media of communication, and the tendency of the masses to 
imitate the ruling classes. % 

The possible monopoly of control of key positions, reinforced 
by the concentration of mass media of communication and the 
operation of imitative tendencies in society, makes it imperative 
that the élite use the rational method which makes possible the 
control of key positions in the interest of the whole, The intelli- 
gentsia, as the bearers of this method, must find various ways of 

24 Ibid., pp. 153-154. 


25 Ibid., pp. 365 ff. Cf. Alvin W. Gouldner, editor, Studies in Leadership (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1950), p. 14, where the leader is defined 


as the person who emits stimuli tending to pattern the behavior of the group. 
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securing the centralized control of planning through controlling 
key positions. 

First, key positions in social classes, even those from which 
members of the intellectual élite have not emerged, may be won 
by use of special vocational skills and perspectives. The profes- 
sion of social work, for example, affords a whole new set of key 
positions in relation to the entire class structure, from which it is 
possible literally to mediate life and death for some people, or to 
provide satisfactions in status, prestige, or service for others. And 
leadership in labor organization or in education attracts other 
intellectuals who come from classes not traditionally concerned 
with either activity.”* 

Second, the control of factual information through the use of 
scientific method gives the intellectual élite access to another set 
of key positions. Fact-finding services in the central bureaucracy, 
public relations services, and market research are examples of the 
key positions open to the expert in fact-finding.?” 

Third, educational methods, reaching the levels of fact-finding, 
goal determination, rational planning, and conscience, promise 
extensive control of wide areas of social relationships. Those per- 
sons controlling the educational institutions establishing basic 
habit patterns in the masses may expect to control, in effect, con- 
siderable segments of society.” 

Fourth, methods of mass analysis promise the development of 
controls over depth disturbances in society. The control of panic, 
fear, and hatred may make possible the maintenance of equi- 
librium in the social sphere over longer periods of time and larger 
areas than ever before.” 

The decreasing significance of the class structure and the in- 
creasing importance of such intellectual approaches to rational 
control from key positions work to the advantage of the intellec- 
tual élite in social planning. 

26 Cf. Gouldner, op. cit., pp. 165-167. The development of the professional or- 
ganizer is another case in point. Educational qualifications, of course, are the prin- 
cipal factor in facilitating such class mobility. 

27 Cf. Kenneth Benne, A Conception of Authority (New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943). 


28 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, p. 36. 
29 Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 


` and Company, Ltd., 1943), Ch. V, pp. 73-94. 
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Division of Labor in the Elite 


Mannheim’s analysis of the division of labor among members of 
the intellectual élite is accordingly based on differentiation among 
the key positions that define the fundamental tasks of leadership 
in society which the intellectual élite must assume. These tasks 
fall into two principal categories: organizing, social, and political 
élites; and intellectual, moral-religious, and aesthetic élites. 

(Here an ambiguity appears in Mannheim’s failure to make 
clear whether the members of the intellectual élite are differen- 
tiated according to the tasks they assume, or whether the intellec- 
tual élite is one élite among many. This ambiguity is aggravated 
by the use of “intellectual élites” to refer to one of the two prin- 
cipal divisions of labor among various élite groups. However, 
Mannheim is trying to introduce a distinction based on social 
function, on leadership tasks, into the theory of the élite. The 
meaning of the term “élite” is thus extended to cover not only 
differentiation from the masses but differentiation for special 
purposes. This distinction is one of Mannheim’s most important 
additions to the theory of the élite. But he is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the intellectual élite, selected on the basis of scientific 
tests of capacity for rational judgment, as the leading group in an 
age of planning. The writer is accordingly inclined to treat Mann- 
heim’s distinctions as defining the division of leadership tasks 
among members of the intellectual élite. So when Mannheim dis- 
tinguishes “intellectual élites” from “organizing” or “moral- 
spiritual” élites, he is interpreted as distinguishing groups compris- 
ing persons of superior rational capacity engaging in, say, radio 
writing or literary criticism from groups of the same or similar 
membership engaging in canvassing for the Democratic party or 
in preaching. A member of the intellectual élite may be classed as 
a member of one or more functionally defined élites, according to 
the leadership tasks he undertakes. The writer will try to clarify 
the ambiguity by retaining the term “intellectual élite” for the 
leading group in social planning, and referring to the two prin- 
cipal divisions of labor in the intellectual élite as “organizing 
élites,” comprising Mannheim’s categories of organizing, social, 
and political élites; and “normative élites,” comprising intellectual, 
moral-religious, and aesthetic élites. ) 
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The organizing élites undertake to structure individual and 
group behavior from key positions in organized groups and insti- 
tutions, e.g., the family, school, church, army, police. These élites 
are primarily responsible for the ordered forms of living, whereas 
the normative élites operate for the most part in the “free” un- 
organized areas in which release of energy is more significant than 
its organization. These tasks interact. For example, the organizing 
élites must catch up in rational patterns of social activity those 
energies released in the “free” zones by the media of mass com- 
munication; similarly, the normative élites must create symbols of 
organization, myths, type-figures, music, that will interpret ra- 
tional institutional patterns to the masses. 

The control mechanisms used by the organizing élites center 
principally in person-to-person influences ranging from the most 
violently coercive to the most permissive and persuasive, charac- 
terized by presentation in and identification with a particular 
individual—a bureaucrat, professional organizer, party leader, 
counselor. Their effect is to produce a habit pattern in the indi- 
vidual or a pattern of custom in society at the very depths of 
personal organization, highly resistant to change, and highly 
predictable. The stability of such habits and customs affords great 
strength of control to the planner. Furthermore, the power of type- 
figures, such as the hero, the gentleman, the honest salesman, 
the lady, is very strong in patterning behavior in such person-to- 
person relationships.® 

The normative élites operate to some extent through institu- 
tions such as the school and church. But their broader task is 
the accommodation of individual behavior to social life." They 
function outside the organized realm of production, distribution, 
and power relationships. Their instruments of control include a 
“libido-economy,”” a kind of politics of the emotions, communi- 

30 Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 274-285. Mannheim’s contemporary, Eduard 
Spranger, makes an extensive analysis of the content and function of type-figures 
in Types of Men (Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1928). 

31 Cf. Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 70-72. Weber views the intellec- 
tuals as having special access to values in the culture and therefore special re- 
sponsibility for mediating them to the community. See also Paul Tillich, The 
Protestant Era (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948). 


32 Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 317. This notion of “libido-economy” is 
developed into the idea of mass analysis in the later work, Diagnosis of Our Time, 
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cated to the masses through such media as the drama in order to 
sanction permissible forms of emotional display. As security and 
freedom open new channels of human energy, the relative size of 
the areas outside the economic and political complexes will tend 
to increase. In these unorganized areas the seed of personal dis- 
organization and social destruction may be planted unless the 
members of the intellectual élite exercise their normative function 
of inculcating acceptable forms of skill in sublimation, cultivation, 
and recreation in the masses. The problem is the transformation of 
crowd behavior into group behavior. The unorganized mass must 
be converted into groups by securing allegiance to a common set 
of goals and participation in a common program. One striking 
characteristic of our time is that there is no longer a priestly élite 
which monopolizes values. The intellectual élite exercises control 
over the media of mass communication, educational institutions, 
art, drama, literature, and all the value-making and value-inter- 
preting devices of our culture.** Upon the intellectual élite society 
must therefore depend for the reformulation of values and the 
discovery and interpretation in a new social myth of the goals 
and programs which will hold the community together. 
Unfortunately, Mannheim does not discuss fully the relation 
between the normative and the organizing tasks. Beyond suggest- 
ing that the “psychic energies” released in the process of produc- 
tion be “blown off” by sublimation and rendered harmless to the 
rational plan of political organization, he offers few suggestions 
for the operation of the intellectual élite in the unorganized area 
of life. And it is difficult to see what he means for the intellectuals 
to do, unless he is suggesting a modern version of “bread and 
circuses.” Recreation and the wise use of leisure time for creative 
pursuits are certainly needed in modern society; Mannheim’s 
analysis is quite accurate in suggesting that the development of 
technology increases the amount of time which people ought to 
use in some socially valuable way. But he makes few concrete 
proposals, perhaps because he is painfully conscious of the poten- 
tially explosive emotional factors that are important in this area 
and is afraid of certain dangerous consequences of attempting to 
control them. Mannheim is reluctant to admit that emotional re- 


38 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 189. 
pp. 73-94. 
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sponses and libidinous impulses have any part in the rationalized 
structures of economic organization and political controls, at least 
as legitimate elements. He is strongly inclined to regard the area 
of emotional response as an irrational sector of society, wholly 
outside the various rationalized social structures, and amenable 
to control principally through the arts, by means of symbol- 
manipulation. 

And finally, it is held by Mannheim that the normative élites 
are responsible for the system of “breeding tacit consensus in 
society.” They are custodians at the feeling level of the energy 
necessary to support an adequate plan. The methods of breeding 
consensus need to be improved and extended, but Mannheim 
says very little else explicitly about this task. The concept of con- 
sensus is one of the Anglo-Saxon ideas which was new to him and 
which he had some difficulty in fitting into his system. Yet he does 
recognize it as an essential element of planning. He feels that it 
is closely related to the problem of motivation and asserts that 
the unity of motivation and satisfaction is imperative in any 
democratic plan.™ 


The Mechanisms of Social Control 


Mannheim distinguishes between direct and indirect influences 
upon behavior, the former being immediately perceptible as re- 
lated to a particular person or group while the latter are not. Since 
the whole objective complex of social relations ultimately condi- 
tions behavior, both types are involved in any given pattern of 
response. The father, mother, teacher, or gang leader presents a 
direct stimulus to a particular kind of behavior; at the same time 
he represents a requirement of society for the particular response 
evoked. Competitive tendencies may arise in a child through his 
response to an older brother, but they are indirectly responses 
to the social mechanism of competition: a competitive society 
places a premium upon competitive behavior in traders or ad- 
ministrators. Indirect influences thus come to the individual as 
direct personal influences embodied in persons or primary groups. 

The simplest form of indirect control is the concrete organized 
group, readily recognizable because of its self-consciousness, au- 


34 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, pp. 16-17, 102-103. 
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tonomy, and explicit understanding of aims and behavior. The 
voluntary organization such the YMCA or YWCA, the eco- 
nomic and political pressure group such as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers or the Fabian Society, exercise indirect 
control over behavior. 

The functional unit cuts across the contours of concrete groups 
and crowds. The local community, for example, cuts across family 
lines; the political party cuts across community lines; the state 
cuts across the lines of voluntary organizations and pressure 
groups. As soon as society has outgrown the primary groups, they 
cease to be political. The concrete organizations tend to be super- 
seded by functional social units, “and the more abstract social 
configurations become the real agencies of control.” In a planned 
society the functional units gradually become “far more important 
than the concrete social groups which . . . can only remain the 
centre of activity as long as a slowly developing society attempts 
to invest them with all its powers of control.” But of the instru- 
ments now available for planning, the concrete groups and func- 
tional units offer the best promise for effectiveness in social control. 

Ritual patterns of behavior provided in traditional community 
institutions make it possible for “almost anyone to represent the 
super-ego and become the exponent of the group.” In organized 
bodies, behavior is rationalized by statute or rule; key positions 
are assigned by consensus, which is itself formalized in a given 
way or arrived at by a rationalized method. Differentiation in func- 
tion has produced a special controlling or administrative group. 
Behavior at administrative levels is no longer political; ultimate 
ends have been agreed upon, so no political decisions have to be 
made. Administration is merely a means of achieving agreed ends. 
Organization and administration characterize the modern state 
and are expanding in society; the present tendency is for the state 
to bring the entire political arena progressively under its adminis- 
trative direction, to bring all of society under its control.” Ra- 
tionalized administration thus replaces ritualized behavior in 
social organization. 

Field structures offer a third possibility of free and creative 
activity on the part of the members of a society. “Their activi- 

35 Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 287-295. 
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ties are coordinated by spontaneous adjustment” regulated by 
“social and natural laws such as conflict and competition.” The 
controls governing the field structure are “a combination of spon- 
taneous adjustment of the social atoms and the deliberate adapta- 
tion of the rules of the game by a central authority,” and can be 
exercised from strategic points in the field structure, which are not 
specified by Mannheim. 

Fourth, situations offer a means of exercising decisive influence 
upon men’s lives, as “the combination of forces represented both 
by the material and moral factors at stake and by the wills of the 
other persons concerned acts as a brake upon the individual.” 
The situation escapes the control of organized groups because of 
its unique character and diffuseness. It is sometimes, like the field 
structure, more comprehensive in scope than the group; some- 
times it evades the group because it is microscopic, infinitely 
variable, and subconscious in origin. Under the guidance of a 
leader, adjustment is possible for a group facing an unpatterned 
situation. Society exerts all its powers of organization in an effort 
to reduce situations to patterns of perfectly predictable and con- 
trollable behavior. On the other hand, societies utilize situations 
as dynamic forms of control, as means of developing new patterns 
of adjustment, as ways of destroying and reorganizing old struc- 
tures and mechanisms of control.** 

The fifth control available for the direction of behavior is the 
social mechanism. This form of control includes such patterns as 
“competition, division of labour, distribution of power, the 
methods of creating social hierarchy and distance, and the mech- 
anisms which determine whether we shall rise or sink in the 
social scale.” According to this definition, admission to the élite 
is itself governed by social mechanisms determining status. Mann- 
heim regards these mechanisms as determining, in the final anal- 
ysis, the character of a given society, the individual traits char- 
acterizing its members, and the other indirect influences which 
operate in social control. 

The key positions from which the various social mechanisms 
become amenable to control are not specifically identified by 
Mannheim. He seems to feel that the social mechanisms, like 


86 Thid., pp. 295-307. 
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other indirect controls, afford rationalized methods of dealing with 
social planning in which members of society can be treated as 
interchangeable units of behavior and through which the attitude 
of the masses toward their part in the plan can be affected. Social 
mechanisms have apparently automatic operation, with control 
“from the centre.” 

Several problems of planning arise in the course of the opera- 
tion of the various forms of social control. First, Mannheim fears 
the power of a bureaucracy, which he conceives to be a highly 
rationalized and inflexible agency of the state. In gaining auto- 
matic and rationalized control of a governmental or industrial 
bureaucratic structure, evenhandedness of operation may be 
gained at the price of flexibility and ready adjustment to change, 
and hence even at the price of justice. Mannheim here reflects his 
own experience of a rigid bureaucratic structure and overlooks 
the degree of discretion exercised at certain levels of adminis- 
tration. 

Second, the tendency of social structures of this type to be hy- 
postatized and to assume the character of ordnungen, established 
orders of things, must be overcome. Ideology and Utopia repre- 
sents in part an attempt by Mannheim to develop instruments 
for discovering the human origins of what appear to be a priori 
laws of human behavior. 

Third, the problem of novelty is a critical one. There must be 
innovations, adaptations, and new creations in any adequate plan. 
The individual and the unique are something more than the result 
of the operation of general laws; they will occur. It may be as- 
sumed by the planner that the individual or the unique event 
represents a prediction of a new adjustment, a novel adaptation 
to the requirements of a social configuration; or the attitude may 
be taken that there is no place in the plan for the irregular, the 
individualized, the special case. The ambivalent attitude of the 
planner toward novelty presents a problem in the logic of 
events.’ 

Finally, the position of the organizing élites in the social struc- 
tures is by no means secure, Within communities, for instance, 
there is a conflict between the newer, mobile groups and the 

37 Ibid., pp. 173-177. 
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older local, communal élites, which accentuates the present crisis 
in selection of members of the intellectual élite. “To be more 
precise, the indigenous groups are isolating themselves from the 
mobile elements and thereby alienating themselves from every- 
thing our culture has derived from Christian and secular inter- 
national tendencies.” 

And there is serious danger of cleavage between the organizing 
and the normative élites. The means of interpreting situations are 
often at the disposal of the normative élites; the type-figures and 
type-situations, the myths and symbols, by which situations are 
recognized as having a particular character, are mediated by the 
normative élites. So any cleavage between the normative and the 
organizing élites deprives the planners of the situation as a means 
of social control, leaving it to operate as an irrational, autonomous 
factor. 

Incisiveness is imperative in the thinking of the planners, and 
an effort should be made to reduce as far as possible any factors 
which might dissipate the energies and diffuse the effect of the 
intellectual élite. The total amount of energy needed in planning 
remains constant; following the principle of transmutation of 
energy, a very small number of persons can continue to control a 
growing social order simply by adjusting their techniques to 
changing circumstances and by initiating change in society as 
desired. The primary assumption here is the unity of social 
techniques; structures proliferate around a few key positions rather 
than develop new points of control as they grow. Exclusiveness 
in membership is essential to incisiveness in thinking. The ex- 
panding task of social control does not, therefore, require an ex- 
panding élite. On the contrary, the expansion of the élite leads 
only to diffuseness and ultimately to its disappearance in the mass. 


The Intelligentsia and Freedom 


Access to the key positions controlling the critical social struc- 
tures being available to the intellectual élite, it remains only to 
demonstrate that, in exercising the power of control thus gained, 
it will maintain its particular interest in freedom. Mannheim 


38 Thid., p. 95. 
39 Ibid., pp. 271-273. 
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contends that the proper use of the methods of social science 
controlled by the intellectual élite promises to counteract the dic- 
tatorial monopoly of key positions. 

First, it is possible for the intellectuals to fill the key positions 
in society by methods of placement based on scientific selection. 
Succession, one of the major problems of leadership, becomes 
simplified and objectified. The persistence of a plan can thus 
be assured without the necessity of a monopoly of control. In 
fact, the dictatorial approach to control of the key positions ulti- 
mately destroys the possibility of planning. The dictator strives 
to maintain himself and his organization in power rather than 
to secure an integrated, rational pattern of control. The very 
mechanisms of competition which rational planning must replace 
with cooperative controls are used to keep the dictatorial organi- 
zation in power. Their effects disrupt the social mechanisms, 
obliterate the key positions, and reduce the possibilities of control. 
As rational methods are applied to the location of key positions 
and to the selection of persons to hold them, the possibilities for 
dictatorship diminish, The primacy of facts in the planning process 
prevents competitive partisan interest from securing control over 
the social structure. The intellectual élite controls a method of 
satisfying the objective, factual requirements of the situation by 
means of a unified approach to social science eventuating in plan- 
ning in the interest of the whole. Such rational service of the 
general interest constitutes freedom." 

Second, in the early stages of planning, there may very well 
be a struggle for absolute domination of key positions. But this 
may result in the balancing-off of opposing parties, the leveling- 
off of the class struggle, and the elevation of the level of political 
struggle to the question of ultimate aims of planning rather than 
the selection of persons to direct it. Even dictatorial groups may 
be forced to learn to think in terms of the interest of the whole 
society and thus be forced into channels of equalitarian reform. 

40 ” 
Lender, op. 04. epi rek 
librium. Mannheim seems to assume a more stable kind of social structure with more 


nearly identical bureaucratic units than Gouldner is willing to grant. 
41 Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 193-196. 
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Class wars may thus be turned into struggles for different schemes 
of reform.** 

Finally, the method of planning tends to produce a different 
type of person from that developed in competitive or dictatorial 
societies. The development of perspective embracing the whole 
of society and the ability to grasp one’s relations to it characterize 
the new type of mind. The capacity to understand social relations 
permeates society; the masses, hitherto incapable of taking the 
total view, develop a kind of “substantial rationality,” an under- 
standing of both their differentiation from and dependence upon 
others. This broadened perspective reduces their dependence 
upon competitive means of maintaining their social position and 
enlists their support in the rationalization of society under a com- 
prehensive plan. The class supports of dictatorial power may thus 
gradually be weakened and may ultimately disappear. 

Planning thus has some self-corrective elements which may 
operate to prevent dictatorial monopoly of key positions. The 
intellectual élite has less interest in dictatorial power than in a 
workable plan. Competition for power is repugnant as it destroys 
the very structures on which control rests. It is already de- 
tached from the class struggle, which from its point of view 
levels off into a series of scientific problems in production and 
distribution. It is increasingly able to recruit to its ranks from 
a growing mass of people with a broad perspective; the effect of 
planning is to produce an increasing number of people with the 
necessary skill for and a vested interest in the process of plan- 
ning. Mass support for planning will tend to grow. 


Evaluation of Mannheim’s Theory 


There are many valid elements in Mannheim’s theory of the 
élite. His profound concern for the training and utilization of 
the unusually gifted in society restates an ancient problem. The 
genius represents both an asset and a threat to any society. If 
he is not to be a threat, his deviation from social norms must 
in some way be made useful in the interest of social values. 


42 Ibid., p. 362. 
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Mannheim goes beyond the problem of the genius as an indi- 
vidual to apply the tools of sociological analysis to the problem 
of the fortunately placed and unusually skilled as a distinct social 
group. He feels that their leadership is essential to society, and 
tries to demonstrate how it can be exercised in the interest of 
freedom. 

Mannheim also has a very deep sense of the responsibility that 
accompanies competence. He insists on the necessity of building 
into the intelligentsia a high sense of responsibility to society as 
a whole. The critical social mechanisms by which the behavior 
of the masses is patterned are controlled by the masters of the 
method of abstract reasoning. Their ability to create the symbols 
of social relationships and manipulate them effectively demands 
a paradoxical responsibility to both the élite and the masses. The 
paradox is resolved by a deep sense of responsibility to the over- 
arching needs of society as a whole. 

The repugnance to narrow partisanship, the insistence on sensi- 
tivity to general need, and the recognition of the close relation- 
ship between skill and responsibility give Mannheim’s theory 
of the élite a strong ethical and moral significance unusual in a 
field of study often characterized by irresponsibility and cynicism. 
He considers responsibility, like freedom, as derived from Reason. 
The tendency of the intellectuals to avoid responsibility is as 
morally reprehensible as any attempt to deny or limit freedom. 
The acceptance of responsibility and the service of freedom are 
two sides of the same coin. The suggestion that the intellectual 
élite be organized as an exclusive, highly selected, disciplined, 
carefully trained, responsible, dedicated order of leaders is a 
logical product of this rational approach to freedom and responsi- 
bility.“ 

Finally, acceptance of the necessity for reconstruction in society 
leads to the necessity for a thoroughgoing analysis of processes 
of social planning. Mannheim accepts the Marxist challenge to the 
capitalist system and tries to meet it with a theory of rational 
change through planning, as opposed to the Marxist theory of 


43 Ibid., pp. 226-228, 111-114, 
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revolution.*t His theory has been used as an intellectual basis 
for certain postwar movements in European socialism. His em- 
phasis on parliamentary control, preservation of voluntary organi- 
zation, and public examination of both ultimate aims and detailed 
programs are designed as answers to Marxist insistence on close 
party control of the total program of change and reconstruction, 
In Mannheim’s theory of the élite, the doctrine of the class 
struggle and the dictatorship of the proletariat is rejected; the 
leadership in planning of the socially detached intellectual élite 
is the answer to the revolutionary leadership of the proletariat. 
The sociology of knowledge is designed as an instrument for 
subjecting to rational control the hidden interests (ideologies 
and utopias) of contending classes and parties. Depth analysis 
is believed to offer reinforcement in the task of controlling irra- 
tional factors of interests and aims.“ 

All of these elements of the theory of the intellectual élite are 
profoundly significant to the student of society. They all spring 
from the same root: a belief that it is possible and necessary to 
establish rational control over the irrational elements of human life. 
Competence in leadership is a function of the rational capacity 
for analyzing and establishing abstract relationships. Responsi- 
bility is a function of the rational capacity for relating particular 
measures to general aims and values. Freedom is gained by the 
rational ordering of men’s lives. Order is secured only through 
rational control of interests, aims, and events. And reconstruction 
is preferred to revolution as a rational approach to the problem 
of social change. 

Therefore, in Mannheim’s theory of the élite, great weight is 
placed upon the method of Reason in practical judgment and 
upon the members of the intellectual élite as its bearers in modern 
society. 

But there are some difficulties and shortcomings in Mannheim’s 
élite theory which merit further and closer examination. First, 
the existence of an élite is uncritically accepted, following the 


44 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 104-130. Cf. Eduard C. Heimann, 
Freedom and Order (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947). 
45 Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, Ch. V, pp. 73-94, 
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line of thought opened by Pareto, Mosca, and Michels, and in- 
cluding the concepts of the élite-mass dichotomy, the mass mind, 
and the incapacity of the masses for dealing with problems of 
social organization.** The essentially anti-democratic élite theories 
of these social theorists are simply adapted to democratic pur- 
poses by means of a rationalistic theory of freedom. The theory 
leaves unexamined the assumption that content of plans can be 
democratic in the absence of democratic processes, provided 
simply that it conforms to high standards of scientific truth. And 
it does not take account of the extent to which the operations 
of the élite are actually directed toward self-perpetuation. 

Second, there is a circular definition of the leader-follower, 
élite-mass relationship. The leader is defined as one who emits 
stimuli tending to pattern the behavior of the group; the group 
is defined as the body of persons whose behavior is patterned by 
the leader. Likewise leading groups can be recognized by pat- 
terns of behavior that they hold in common with the masses, to 
which the masses are presumed to respond imitatively. The key 
question of the reason for the response to the leader is left un- 
answered. The possibility remains, unexamined, that the act of 
a leader and the response from a group may be independent re- 
sponses to a third set of conditions. This possibility is particularly 
pertinent in situations involving symbols, in which the form of a 
leading act is determined by the intention of one person to evoke 
a specific response in another. Under such circumstances, the 
leader is responding and responded to in about equal measure. 
Mannheim’s neglect of the symbol-producing situation leads him 
to neglect in the theory of the élite the special function of leaders 
who refine methods of organization, over and above the content 
of symbols and goals involved. 

Finally, the relation of the intellectual élite to planning is based 
on a theory of simple additive growth of collective organization 
around a central point, with no sense of the complex organic rela- 
tions which may be involved. 

46 Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1935). Robert Michels, Political Parties (Glencoe, Ilinois, Free Press, 1949). 
Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939). 


José Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses (New York, The New American 
Library, 1950). 
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Such difficulties may be characteristic of theories of leadership 
based on a rationalistic methodology. Careful examination of the 
method of Reason is patently necessary to an adequate evaluation 
of Mannheim’s theory of the élite. 


CHAPTER II 


Leadership and Intelligence: 
The Method of Reason 


The Sociology of Knowledge 


“An analysis based on the sociology of knowledge is a first 
preparatory step leading to direct discussion in an age which is 
aware of the heterogeneity of its interests and the disunity of 
its basis of thought, and which seeks to attain this unity on a 
higher level.” The major elements of the sociology of knowledge 
are a grasp of the leading principles of the age of planning, the 
sociological facts of the existence of a class structure, the political 
facts of the existence of parties with an interest in power, and 
the ethical facts of the need for justice and freedom in the social 
order. It ought to be possible for a democratic thinker to demon- 
strate how the operation of an élite can facilitate democratic 
discussion and decision by preventing differences of perspective 
from destroying the state. 

Such a theory was needed in the Weimar Republic. The at- 
tempt of liberal groups to develop democratic political machinery 
while retaining the former bureaucratic administrative system was 
running into heavy weather. Scrupulous concern for minority 
rights made the rapid development of crucial decisions extremely 
difficult. Whatever initiative, ingenuity, and vision that might 
have been brought to the leadership of the Weimar Republic 
were vitiated in party warfare, bureaucratic red tape, and delay- 
ing tactics. As the crisis deepened, the apparent inability of the 
Republic to take decisive action led to an increasing cry for a 
new kind of leader. 


1 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 256. 
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From several directions there were offers of various kinds of 
leadership in Germany, usually coupled with severe criticism of 
the liberals then in power. The Communists and the Nazis made 
the most serious offers and the most severe criticism of democratic 
socialism. Each had a theory of leadership centering in an élite. 
The Fiihrerprinzip (leader-principle) of the Nazis was a doctrine 
to be applied to the structure of all institutions, providing a hier- 
archy dominated by a single leader.? The Marxist doctrine asserted 
the authority of a class over the rest of society and of the party 
over the leading class. Both attacked the leaders of the Republic 
as reactionary and decadent types of leaders. Mannheim was 
painfully aware of their attacks, and his theory of the intellectual 
élite is a reply to right- and left-wing opponents of democratic 
parliamentarianism. 

The Fascists attacked the liberal democratic pattern as an 
atomistic program which substituted individual satisfaction for the 
achievement of the goals of society. In a multitude of individual 
wills and aims the great sense of destiny of a race and nation 
was dissipated. Fascism promised “the reawakening of a profound 
racial instinct,” a recovery of national feeling and sentiment as 
a source of driving power. The meaning of individual life was 
to be recaptured in devotion to the state and participation in 
its service. Unity of decision was to be secured by abandoning 
the fragmentarian individuality of citizens and accepting the 
organic unity of the state, under the leadership of men capable 
of rising above their private interests in service of the higher 
demands of history.* The gulf between the mass and the leader 
was not to be bridged; it was the duty of the mass to follow where 
the “great intuitive mind” of the leader might guide them. The 
nation could only attain its great destiny by giving up individual 
aims and engaging itself wholeheartedly in the leader’s program. 

The Marxist criticism took the view that liberal democratic 
politics merely afforded a fagade for economic oligarchy and did 
not represent the ultimate needs of the people for justice. Far 

2 Application of the leader-principle to the German universities is instructive. 
E. Y. Hartshorne, Jr, The German Universities and National Socialism (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1936). 


8 Alfredo Rocco, “The Political Doctrine of Fascism” (translated from the 
Italian), International Conciliation, 223: 403-405 (1926). 
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from being fragmentarian or pluralistic, democratic government 
was in effect the instrument of the ruling classes for maintaining 
an unjust economic system. The decline of the capitalist system 
through its inner contradictions must lead to a new leadership 
in society: the dictatorship of the proletariat, with its revolutionary 
vanguard, the Communist party. Leadership falls to the party 
by virtue of its superior devotion to the interest of the proletariat, 
its exceptional fervor, and its disciplined revolutionary strategy. 


By educating a workers’ party, Marxism educates the vanguard of 
the proletariat, capable of assuming power and of leading the whole 
people to Socialism, of directing and organizing the new order, of 
being the teacher, guide and leader of all the toiling and exploited in 
the task of building up their social life without the bourgeoisie and 
against the bourgeoisie.* 


Mannheim wrote Ideology and Utopia in protest against these 
theories. He sought to point out that the intellectual élite, at 
least, was capable of democratic leadership and an interest in 
the general welfare. The sociology of knowledge is designed for 
use by the élite as an instrument for detecting the basic ideological 
or utopian orientations of political groups. This knowledge is 
not a means of destroying the validity of the assertions of persons 
and groups, in spite of its use in this way by the Fascists and 
Communists. It is rather a means of finding interests, agreements, 
and conflicts among political groups, a way of defining a universe 
of discourse within which particular decisions can be made.* 
The sociology of knowledge affords facts about perspectives, and 
thus makes possible the control of the frame of reference of dis- 
cussion and decision. A perspective is “the subject’s whole mode 
of conceiving things as determined by his social and historical 
setting.” The sociology of knowledge is therefore “a theory of 
the social or existential determination of actual thinking.”” Ex- 
istential factors influence not only the genesis of ideas but also 


4 V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution (New York, International Publishers, 1932), 
pp. 23-24, Italics in the original. 

5 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 227, 238-239, 255. 

6 Ibid., p. 239. A very similar analysis of “perspective” is made in Justus Buchler, 
Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1951), pp. 113-139. 

T Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 239-240, 
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their content, scope, and intensity. The sociology of knowledge 
reveals the class interest in political assertions, bringing them 
under control in.political decisions and establishing the general 
will of society as a frame of reference for planning. 

The determination of ultimate aims is the basic political prob- 
lem; particular methods and instruments are chosen after this 
primary decision has been made. The ideological and utopian 
elements of the interests of groups can be exposed by means of 
sociological analysis. The classes which are in dynamic move- 
ment upward in the social scale are likely to develop utopian per- 
spectives expressive of their desires for ascendancy. Those which 
feel themselves threatened by movement from above or below 
are most likely to respond with an ideological point of view. The 
task of the intelligentsia is to use the sociology of knowledge 
to bring ideological and utopian factors under control, and thus 
to assure that the chosen goals of planning will be adequate. The 
sociology of knowledge is at once a psychological theory of the 
origins of behavior, a political theory of the operation of inter- 
ests, and an ethical theory of values and aims. It serves to identify 
and evaluate the groups committed to various political aims. It is 
indispensable to leaders in an age of planning and reconstruction. 


Rationality and Irrationality 


In a society in which the masses tend to dominate, irrationalities 
which have not been integrated into the social structure may force 
their way into political life. This situation is dangerous because the 
selective apparatus of mass democracy opens the door to irrationalities 
in those places where rational direction is indispensable. Thus democ- 
racy itself produces its own antithesis and even provides its enemies 
with their weapons.’ 


To prevent the development of irrationalities in precisely the 
most vulnerable institutions and practices of democracy, it is 
necessary for the élite to use the sociology of knowledge to dis- 
tinguish between controllable and uncontrollable, rational and ir- 
rational, events in society. This enterprise has two parts: the as- 
sessment of the force and locus in history of rational and irra- 
tional elements, and the development of rational controls over 
irrationals. 


8 Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 63. 
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Rational and irrational elements in society 


The problem of rationality and irrationality is viewed as arising 
out of two disproportions in human development: a “general dis- 
proportion in the development of human capacities,” growing out 
of emphasis on technological capacities rather than capacities for 
social analysis and organization; and “a social disproportion,” due 
to the uneven distribution in society of moral and rational capaci- 
ties. Previous societies, being based on such disproportions in the 
first place, were better prepared to endure their effects. But the 
Great Society of the West cannot suffer them to continue, since its 
basic organizing principles are “fundamental democratization” 
and “interdependence.”® These democratic tendencies presuppose 
rationally controlled behavior and the rational assignment of 
power to an élite. Rationality is understood by Mannheim as 
derived from a grasp of the whole of things; it requires a com- 
prehensive perspective as a basis for adequate analysis of a total 
situation and its component events, with proper relation of parts 
and wholes. 

Two types of rationality are distinguished, each with its oppo- 
site type of irrationality. “We understand as substantially rational 
an act of thought which reveals intelligent insight into the inter- 
relations of events in a given situation.” Other phenomena, not 
acts of thought at all or invalid and false acts of thought, are con- 
sidered substantially irrational; examples given are “drives, im- 
pulses, wishes, and feelings, both conscious and unconscious.” 

Functional rationality is determined by two criteria: “(a) Func- 
tional organization with reference to a definite goal; and (b) a 
consequent calculability when viewed from the standpoint of an 
observer or a third person seeking to adjust himself to it.” Any- 
thing which breaks the chain of rational steps toward a definite 
goal is considered functionally irrational.” 

One difficulty with planning in modern society is that the cal- 
culability which makes for control—i.e., functional rationality— 
produces increased specialization and interdependence of func- 
tions. It thus destroys substantial rationality. It has particularly 


® Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 43. The terms are roughly equivalent to the 
American terms “equalitarianism” and “community.” 
10 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
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dangerous effects on the individual as it is internalized through the 
process of “self-rationalization,” the systematic control of impulses 
and behavior directed toward a specific goal. The self is sub- 
ordinated to a technique or rule of thought and production; atten- 
tion is directed to the manipulation of things, not to the self. 

Only when actions eventuate in failure is attention focused on 
the self; then reflective thinking begins. Men must observe them- 
selves, reconstruct their behavior in such a way as to meet the 
demands of the situation. Abstraction and generalization, self- 
observation and reflection are more common in those societies 
undergoing change or characterized by complex interdependent 
processes than in simpler, more stable societies. Mannheim ac- 
knowledges his debt to the pragmatists, to Dewey in particular, 
for his concept of reflective thinking and its adjustment value. 
Their analysis of the act of thought is used to show how functional 
rationality can become internalized in such a way as to produce 
abstract reasoning under unsettled social conditions. His concept 
is congruent with Dewey’s view that intelligence as a method 
begins with an unsettled situation, and with Peirce’s idea that 
thought proceeds from doubt to belief. He does not, however, 
relate this concept of reflection to the concept of substantial — 
rationality, and he makes it appear to be a more introverted 
process than the rationality called for in social planning. So it is 
not clear whether he has in mind one or two types of substantial 
rationality, the one proceeding from any disturbed situation highly 
charged with emotion and feeling, the other from an act of 
thought free of impulsive content; or whether he regards only 
the immediate grasp of the whole situation as substantially ra- 
tional, with introspective reflective thinking representing an 
inferior kind of rational process. This ambiguity is not resolved 
by Mannheim; however, it is possible that he was trying to use 
the Dewey analysis of reflective thinking to demonstrate how 
substantial rationality could arise, even out of functionally rational 
processes with their destruction of the total view. 

Substantial rationality is consistent with his concept of the place 

11 John Dewey, How We Think (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1933). 
Charles Peirce, “The Fixation of Belief,” in Justus Buchler, ed., The Philosophy of 
Peirce (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950), pp. 5-22. George Mead, 


rei Self, and Society (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 98-99, 
31-134, 
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and function of the intelligentsia. It is possible for persons de- 
tached from the functionally rationalized processes of production 
or located in the central key positions of social structures. The 
concept of reflective thinking tends to reinforce his commitment 
to the intelligentsia as a mobile element forced to undertake 
reflective thinking because of the change it must endure. But 
reflection is not so readily limited to a particular group and tends 
to hold true for groups throughout the social structure. 

This ambiguous concept of the act of thought suggests a need 
for the re-examination of the theory of the élite. If the theory is 
designed to locate the structures and persons bearing the capacity 
for intelligent planning, it may not be adequate. Mannheim’s 
initial hypotheses of the intellectual élite as the bearer of the 
responsibility for representing the interest of the whole and as 
the group most likely to plan in the interest of freedom are con- 
sistent with his concept of substantial rationality, but not with his 
concept of reflective thinking. A 

This ambiguity coupled with the failure to recognize the essen- 
tial continuity in the act of thought between reason and emotion 
leads Mannheim into an extremely difficult and paradoxical con- 
cept of irrationality. He views rationality as set in a matrix of 
irrationality. The task of reason is to crystallize an increasing 
area of rational behavior out of the irrational matrix, to reclaim 
some of the areas of behavior submerged by impulse and feeling. 

Functional rationalization alone is not sufficient to bring events 
under rational control. The grasp of the whole is blocked, ob- 
scured, obviated by the functional rationalization of men’s lives; 
functional rationalization increases substantial irrationality. 

Functional rationalization operates to reduce the degree of 
rational control in society and to degrade public responsibility 
to an irrational level. It alone cannot be depended upon to in- 
crease the range of rational social control. On the contrary, it 
limits the possibility of planned behavior, since the achievement 
of calculability in behavior is most readily won by reduction in 
the number of possible alternatives. Specialization, furthermore, 
cuts men off from the grasp of their relation to each other by 
obscuring the total pattern of society with its interrelated parts. 
Men cannot determine their own behavior. They suffer from 
alienation and loneliness. 
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Men are prone to take two irrational ways out of their condition 
of alienation. First, they are tempted to act on the impulses 
which motivate them, without taking thought. They attempt des- 
perate acts of self-abnegation or self-assertion. Second, they are 
tempted to destroy the rationalized structure of society in a 
desperate effort to relieve their condition and gain control of 
their lives. The appeal to the leader may take either of these 
forms. The first is readily recognized as the Fascist appeal, the 
second as the Communist. 

Fascism may be viewed as substantially, Communism as func- 
tionally, irrational. Fascism abandons thought altogether; it is 
wholeheartedly activistic, romantic, irrational. The deed is the 
heart of the matter; the irrational is glorified. Communism, in 
contrast to Fascism, appears to be a rational approach to man’s 
situation, because its dialectical method is rational in form. It is an 
invaluable intellectual instrument for identifying the tensions 
and antitheses in the social structure. But its ultimate acceptance 
of revolution as an inevitable means of social reconstruction 
eventuates in irrationality. “Revolution means that somewhere 
there is an anticipation of and an intention to provoke a breach 
in the rationalized structure of society.”” 

Both systems appeal to the leader as the man who acts to 
glorify and save the masses, either through the decisive deed or 
by means of a revolutionary program, destroying the functionally 
rationalized processes which have deprived them of rationality. 
The terrible danger in the irrational effects of functional rationali- 
zation is that the masses will undertake violent action for their 
own ends, undoing all the patient work of cooperation and 
democratization which have been the effects of industrialization. 

The control of society by the élite, progressively separated from 
the masses, therefore becomes more and more precarious. It is 
further threatened by the demoralization of the élite. Its position 
lacks the substantial rationality required for adequate social plan- 
ning because its members have developed particular interests in 
the control of power which they are concerned to defend; such a 
limited perspective prevents insight into the interest of the whole. 


12 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 117-119. In the conception of the 
irrationality of the desperate act and the commitment to revolution, Mannheim’s 
analysis is related very closely to that of Dostoyevski: cf. Crime and Punishment 
and The Possessed. 
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They use a partisan political science, which is an irrational politi- 
cal science that fails to satisfy the interest of the whole. 

Christian morality has traditionally proscribed the partisan sup- 
port of particular interest above the general welfare. Deeply in 
conflict with such public morality is historic Machiavellianism, 
which justifies any means of preserving control of society as long 
as it is effective. It is the political theory devised by the historic 
ruling élites to conceal the fact that the state is founded on an 
agreement among thieves as to “who gets what” in society. These 
groups use Christian morality to turn away the demands of groups 
not included in the agreement for their fair share. On the other 
hand, they use the veiled appeal to violence implicit in Machia- 
vellianism against the moral critics who question the validity of 
the agreement.” 

With democratization, everybody in society is admitted to 
political activity. The effect of increased political participation 
has been to increase the tensions arising from the dual morality 
in politics. The cynicism by which the ruling élites have resolved 
their dilemma now permeates the mass. The real danger is that 
the masses, desiring to be included in the spoils, may make a 
genuine, not a veiled, appeal to violence in order to secure their 
ends." 

Functional irrationality, then, occurs when functionally rational 
processes are obstructed or destroyed. Violence is the ultimate 
functional irrationality, since it not only obstructs functional 
rationalization but prevents the reconstruction of predictable 
sequences of behavior. Functional irrationality may also occur 
when one rational sequence of behavior conflicts with another. 
The “semantic” difficulties of social analysis are of this order, in 
which two groups “talk past” each other because the same words 


13 “Therefore it is necessary for a prince, who wishes to maintain himself, to 
learn how not to be good, and to use this knowledge and not use it, according to 
the necessity of the case.” Niccoló Machiavelli, The Prince (New York, Random 
House, The Modern Library, 1940), p. 56; also pp. 7-22, 34-35, 53-54. 

14 Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 72. Mannheim here differs with Pareto, The 
Mind and Society, III, 1430-1432. Pareto locates the source of revolution in the 
failure of the social elevator to raise new blood up to the corrupt élites. Mannheim 
suggests that the social elevator works both ways, bringing corruption down to 
the masses from the élites as well as new blood up to the élites. He agrees with 
Mosca, The Ruling Class, pp. 134-135. 
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apply to different behavior patterns.* Or there may be direct 
interference between two parts of a program; the functional 
rationality of the foreign office may interfere with the functional 
rationality of the war ministry. Functional irrationality, therefore, 
is specific to time and event, perspective and interest, and is not 
an inherent character of an act itself. 

Mannheim locates irrationality in two areas of society. First, it 
pertains most characteristically, “substantially,” to an inchoate 
area outside of the rationalized structure of society. Second, it is 
produced “functionally” in the rationalized areas as well, wherever 
functionally rational processes are obstructed or come into conflict 
with each other. These types of the irrational correspond to the 
two types of the rational. Substantial rationality is an act of 
thought free from emotions, feelings, or desires, as opposed to 
disorganized feelings and emotions. Functional rationality is a 
series of calculable acts directed toward a goal, as distinguished 
from behavior patterns blocked from a goal by violence or inter- 
ference by another conflicting series of demands. 

What he fears above all, however, is alienation and aimlessness 
in human life. Aimless emotional responses are the antithesis of 
rational behavior, of planning. Alienation prevents the develop- 
ment of interdependent relationships essential to rational plan- 
ning. Aimlessness and alienation do not eventuate in freedom, but 
in despair—the ultimate irrational. 

The primary problem of the intelligentsia in an age of planning 
is to deal with despair. In this task it is necessary to develop 
rational controls over the irrationals in society. 


The establishment of rational social control 


The problem of establishing rational control over the irrationals 
is presented in two aspects by Mannheim: the necessity of finding 
ways of emotional release which will not damage the body politic, 
and the problem of projecting goals and organizing rational be- 


15 For example, “freedom” in German philosophy means that people obey, thus 
freeing themselves from slavery to impulse; “freedom” in American thought means 
the existence of real alternative ways of behaving among which an individual may 
select his preference. This contextual difference may be regarded as functionally 
irrational, since two fundamentally different patterns of behavior are involved 
in response to a common term. 
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havior patterns for society. The aim in the solution of these two 
problems should be the increase of freedom through the develop- 
ment of rational behavior. The leadership requirement of rational 
control is the development of an incisive intellectual élite. 

The intellectual élite has the responsibility for the sublimation 
of the psychic energy of the masses. The emotional energies of 
society require organization in such a form that their release will 
not damage the social structure. Sublimation provides a kind of 
blotter to absorb the unorganized surplus of psychic energies 
(drives, feelings, impulses) not exhausted in productive activity. 
“As every unchanneled release of energy is destructive, the prob- 
lem is how to make this force creative. Psychoanalysis teaches 
that freely available energy after the removal of repressions or 
perversions is an asset only upon immediate sublimation.” Prob- 
ably the best means of sublimation is art, both as aesthetic enjoy- 
ment and creative act. 

The leadership requirement of sublimation is‘a small group of 
connoisseurs, spared from the demands of organizational or 
productive activity, who “express cultural and psychological forces 
in a primary form and guide collective extraversion and intro- 
version.” 

It is important, moreover, to release those emotions which will 
not stand in the way of rationality. The danger in sublimation is 
that the release of emotions of fear and hate may become the basis 
of a plan based on mental passivity, as in Nazism. Negative emo- 
tional release can unify a large number of people more easily than 
a positive rational program. “By not asserting anything positive 
about one’s goals, the danger of erecting schisms in one’s own 
following is avoided.”** 

The intellectual élite must develop techniques of mass analysis 
in order to organize released energies into rational patterns. By 
means of new group techniques in psychoanalysis, it is possible 
not only to provide individual psychotherapy with new tools for 
effecting better adjustment but also to develop ways of dealing 
with maladjustments of groups and institutions. Irrationals may 


16 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, pp. 272-274. 
17 Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 84. 
18 Ibid., p. 110. 
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be brought to consciousness and made amenable to rational con- 
trol. The promotion of human adjustment can no longer be left 
to unplanned operations of presumably self-correcting processes. 
Neither can adjustment be treated purely as a problem of indi- 
vidual adaptation to a given set of social conditions. The psycho- 
analytic approach must be expanded to take full account of the 
total social and cultural background. The effects of institutions 
on the adjustment of individuals and groups must be brought 
under rational control. 

Methods of group therapy offer real promise, particularly in 
small groups. Discussion of problems of adjustment seems to have 
a real value in releasing tensions in members of a group, and it 
becomes possible for them to see in others problems which they 
are not yet willing to recognize in themselves. 

The analysis of ideologies is a second important technique. The 
identification of perspectives, the relation of ideologies to latent 
motives and intetests, and the analysis of prejudice make possible 
the control of such mechanisms once they are brought to con- 
sciousness. 

The transformation of crowds and masses into groups with 
specialized functions is a third very significant way of raising the 
level of behavior from the irrational to the rational. The organiza- 
tion of communities out of masses makes for a different type of 
leader. Group leadership compared with mass leadership requires 
a much higher degree of rational behavior.” 

Such techniques are exceptionally promising in dealing with 
conflicting standards of behavior enjoined by different social insti- 
tutions, with obsolete responses that lack adjustment value, with 
apparently irrational compulsions that actually conceal an ideo- 
logical interest, and with those absolutely useless emotionally fixed 
habits and taboos that are merely excess baggage. The great task 
of the intellectual élite is to extend the understanding and use of 
such techniques of group analysis and to determine the positive 
ways in which they can be ultimately used to integrate society. 
The irrational use of techniques of mass analysis to disintegrate 
and debase society makes even more urgent the task of rational 
leadership in planning for rapid change from a mass society to one 


19 Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, pp. 79-94. 
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of closely knit organized groups. The new techniques of group 
organization must be used to give human life new dignity and 
meaning and to overcome the threat of alienation and despair. 

The intellectual élite must provide the new symbols by which 
social aims and the required behavior can be interpreted and inte- 
grated. During a period of reconstruction, symbols may become 
detached from the things they represent. As social relations 
change, unless there is parallel change in the related symbols, 
there tends to be a separation of symbol from behavior, and the 
symbols may eventually come to signify something quite different 
from the original behavior. People may find themselves striving 
for symbols, for substitutes for an activity or satisfaction, rather 
than for the thing itself. There are also certain symbols, money 
being the obvious example, which are means to genuine satisfac- 
tions and tend to become ends in their own right. It is possible 
to deliberately induce people to strive for symbolic gratifications 
as if they were real. National prestige, for example, serves as such 
a symbolic goal. “The American way of life” is a comparable 
symbol-substitute. 

Such symbol substitution is adequate, on rational grounds, when 
it is a true representation of a complex of concrete social satisfac- 
tions, or when it serves to bring more intimately into individual 
experience otherwise remote and abstract goals. The flag serves 
such a purpose. School grades, educational awards, the Boy Scout 
merit badges, all these represent such complexes of interests and 
skills. It is the task of the intellectual élite to provide such ade- 
quate symbols and to reconstruct the symbol system when it 
becomes too remote from reality. The artist, the writer, the poet, 
the dramatist have this particular responsibility to a very high 
degree. 

Their work is complicated, however, by what might be called 
a tendency to schizophrenia in society, through which the symbol 
becomes transformed into a center of social and personal integra- 
tion. The symbol is at first a pure substitute goal; then it becomes 
a utopia which exercises great driving force over spontaneous 
groups; finally, it is transformed into the rigid emblem of an 
organized group and symbol manipulation replaces political de- 
cision. Such symbol manipulation is ideally suited to the political 
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activity of “psycho-pathological” types whose “constitution and 
aptitudes especially enable them to take the lead.” Such déraciné 
types come out of the least well-integrated social classes, out of 
those forgotten corners where even under normal circumstances 
irrationality is accepted as a matter of course.” 

The intellectual élite must provide symbols which facilitate the 
clear distinction between irrational wish-fulfillment and rational 
projection of interest. This is made difficult by the fact that many 
symbolic elements in folkways are related to irrational elements 
of behavior deep in the unconscious levels of the mind. It will 
probably be wiser and easier, therefore, for the intelligentsia to 
put new content into the traditional folk symbols than to destroy 
and reconstruct this strongly integrative force in the rational 
character of society.” 

The intellectual élite must use the method of rationalization in 
organizing society. In the planning stage, functional rationalization 
based on a substantially rational grasp of social structures is the 
principal instrument of social control. This involves, first, the use 
of the sociology of knowledge to identify the perspectives involved 
in a society and to achieve a detached, comprehensive perspective 
embracing the interest of the whole. Second, the scientific anal- 
ysis of social structures determines their appropriate use in securing 
the desired behavior from individuals and groups. Third, it is then 
possible to develop a functionally rational plan in which behavior 
is organized in such a way that it achieves the desired goal. 

The aim of this procedure in the stage of planning cannot be 
merely purity of theoretical structure, but must be “to grasp the 
concrete object in its concrete context.” This involves the dis- 
covery of specific laws relative to a given event, time, and 
context: the principia media” which determine the exact form of 
the individual and the unique. For example, the specific applica- 
tion of general legislation can no longer be left to bureaucratic 


20 Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 136-148. Cf. Harold Lasswell, Psycho- 
pathology and Politics (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930). 

21 Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 292. 

22 Ibid., p. 170. 

28 Ibid., p. 178. The term principia media comes from John Stuart Mill, who had 
it from Bacon. Mannheim’s use of it, however, bears a greater resemblance to 
Hegel's concept of the concrete universal, 
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discretion if justice is to be secured. Decisions must rather be 
made as far as possible in advance and as completely as possible 
in order to prevent a “functionally irrational” disruption of the 
social plan by a human error. 

In their task of planning, the intelligentsia are often blocked 


in the discovery of principia media by various factors which 


constitute functional irrationals. These include the static historical 
analysis, the argument by analogy, the prophetic political group 
purporting to know precisely the outcome of the operation of 
principia media, the cyclical theoreticians maintaining that all will 
be as it was before. Their errors are to regard what has happened 
as what must have happened, disregarding the conditional nature 
of all events; to reduce contemporary events merely to the level of 
past experience; and to reduce issues from the level of solvable 
problems to dogmatic calls for an act of faith. 

It is perfectly possible for the déraciné leader of social groups 
to use the grasp of the principia media to disintegtate society rather 
than to provide a new orientation. Mannheim foresees this possi- 
bility and regards the deliberate use of social mechanisms to 
create conditions of disintegration and despair as one of the most 
menacing potential developments in an age of social recon- 
struction. 

The net effect of such disintegrative group strategy is to reduce 
group organization to an irrational level, focusing on emotional 
tensions and satisfactions to the exclusion of rational treatment 
of objective conditions. The intellectual élite must find techniques 
for frustrating and controlling such irrational group strategy in the 
course of social planning, using the principia media of social struc- 
tures to produce functionally rational behavior directed toward 
positive goals of social reconstruction. 


The Task of Education in Social Control 


Mannheim’s outlook was affected by his acquaintance with the 
progressive movement in education. He came to regard the prob- 
lem of the participation of Youth in society as a fundamental 
social issue and to view education as primarily concerned with 
the concrete nature of society and the contribution which Youth 
must make, 
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On the other hand, he criticizes the earlier progressive schools 
for over-emphasizing the claims of Youth without due considera- 
tion for the equally important claims of society. He points to the 
extent to which the Fascist appeal to Youth was strengthened by 
its apparent offer of emotional release from a stern, authoritative 
educational system, preoccupied with super-temporal knowledge 
and restricting the participation of Youth in society. The sense of 
participation and belonging provided by the Nazi party far out- 
weighed the intellectual influence of the schools.” Such an emo- 
tional release is not a legitimate purpose of an educational system, 
and to the extent that a naive emphasis upon the exclusive needs 
of Youth fosters irrationality in society, Mannheim finds the in- 
fluence of progressive education wanting. In this attitude he agrees 
with John Dewey.” 

Furthermore, Mannheim feels that educative activity cannot be 
limited to the formal schools. The educative effects of other insti- 
tutions must be integrated with those of the schools, and the 
planners must become aware of the educational influences of all 
social institutions. The education of adults must become an active 
concern of the intellectual élite. The concept of education must 
be integral in the sense of both coordinating the educative effects 
of all social institutions and operating with psychological insight 
into the fundamental indivisibility and integrity of the whole per- 
son. Education must be consciously viewed as one activity and one 
effect of social institutions in general, a lifelong preoccupation of 
the individual.” 

Mannheim draws these fundamental insights into the lifelong 
integrative character of education from the pragmatists, prin- 
cipally Dewey. But in applying them, he is chiefly concerned with 
and influenced by his own tradition of rationalism. He is primarily 
concerned with the task of educating the élite. Education as an 
instrument for the development of a skilled intellectual élite in- 


24 Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, pp. 31-53. Man and Society, p. 98, shows 
tables comparing membership in Nazi and Social Democratic parties classified by 
age groups: 37.6 per cent of the Nazis and 19.3 per cent of the Social Democrats 
were 18-30 years of age. 

25 John Dewey, Experience and Education, The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1951), pp. 3-9. 

26 Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, pp. 55-56. 
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sures leadership in the interest of freedom, as Mannheim sees it. 
It is also an effective instrument for the élite in the task of estab- 
lishing rational control over the irrational elements in modern 
society. 


Education as a factor in selecting the élite 


According to Mannheim, one of the strengths of modern democ- 
racy is the significance of the principle of achievement as a 
criterion for social status. Liberal bourgeois democracy introduced 
two elements into the selection of the élite: the increasing im- 
portance of education as a measurement of achievement, and the 
link between property and education. Thus two conflicting tend- 
encies came to operate in the selection of the élite. Particularly 
where admission to professional groups was concerned, education 
provided a means for poor but determined students to gain admis- 
sion to professional groups and thus to rise in the social scale. 
But with the linking of education to the civil service and the 
introduction of selective procedures for admission to the universi- 
ties and to government service, ascent in the educational system 
of members of the lower classes was limited by close bureaucratic 
control over university admission policies, property became closely 
linked with educational achievement, and the conflict between 
the two liberal attitudes toward education became intensified.?* 

Although Mannheim is committed to the test of achievement as 
a means of selection of the élite and to education as an important 
element in it, there is evidence that his experience of British 
democracy did nothing to change his feeling that the exclusive- 
ness and cohesion of the élite had something to do with its effec- 
tiveness. He tends to accept the conception of sound general 
education as a foundation for leadership. The detached perspec- 
tive, the grasp of the interest of the whole, is not regarded as the 
fruit of specialized study, but as the result of integration of broad 
fields. General education is necessary for the élite and may justi- 
fiably be exclusive. 

21 Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 88-92. Frederic Lilge, The Abuse of Learn- 
ing (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948), pp. 14-20, points to these de- 
velopments not as the result of conflicting principles in the bourgeoisie’s view of 


society, but as the consequences of a successful attempt by the German political 
élites to monopolize the universities and the bureaucracy. 
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Any exclusiveness, however, must be justifiable on the basis of the 
principle of achievement. Education must be democratized rather 
than leveled. At all levels of society provision should be made for 
the fullest development of capacities, for the guidance of the 
masses in the use of intellectual resources in the solution of con- 
crete problems, and for the free admission of people from all 
classes to the class of intellectual pioneers, the intellectual élite. 
But the indispensable condition of planning, he believes, is the 
maintenance of an independent intellectual élite, free to explore 
new ideas, criticize the social plan, and introduce new, dynamic 
factors into it. New ideas must circulate freely in the market place, 
but they must first be created in small groups with intimate per- 
sonal contacts. The role of the dissenting intellectual group is 
indispensable to society in a period of planning. It is the task of 
education to develop such small groups in an intellectual élite 
and to disseminate freely in the population the information, ideas, 
and hypotheses that they create for a dynamic democracy.: 

Mannheim concludes that the ultimate educational unit is not 
the individual but the group. Education can no longer be con- 
sidered as an interchange between two individuals, teacher and 
pupil, but must be regarded as a social process, part of a total 
social structure. Education must assist the individual to adjust 
to his social role; it must also help groups to determine norms for 
behavior which will resolve some of the basic social conflicts. 
These tasks cannot be accomplished except in a group; the edu- 
cational enterprise, to have moral value, must be a group enter- 
prise. If the élite is to provide moral leadership in society, its 
educational experience must be provided in cohesive, incisive, 
exclusive, inquiring groups. 


Education as a means of training the élite 


Since adjustment can no longer be purely repetitive, education 
must prepare people for change, creation, and innovation. The 
pupil must learn how to become his own teacher. According to 
Mannheim, this requirement is particularly binding upon the 
élite, who must know how to learn from experience and how to 
focus rapidly and clearly upon the new elements in society which 


28 Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 265. 
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forecast the direction of change. Educational institutions can 
become a focus for such receptive attitudes toward change; the 
school becomes in effect an agency of social change in a planned 
society.*° 

This new role of the school requires a change in the objectives 
of education. In place of accumulating rational knowledge the 
student must learn to see the whole situation in which he is 
placed, orient himself in it, and make a correct diagnosis and 
plan for dealing with it. The mastery of known subject matter 
yields its place of primary importance to the development of 
awareness. 

Awareness is the capacity to bring facts marginal to group 
experience into the forefront of consciousness. It is skill in using 
“the sphere of the knowable but not yet known.” The concept of 
awareness is apparently related to the analysis of ideologies and 
is fundamental to any development in the intellectuals of a 
substantially rational point of view or compreliensive. If a grasp 
of the interest of the whole is to be attained, or if irrational ele- 
ments are to be brought to consciousness and controlled, aware- 
ness is essential in the establishment of rational controls over 
the irrationals. It is therefore a prime educational aim in the 
training of the intellectual élite. 

If the intellectuals are to be prepared for their task of planning, 
cooperative rather than competitive methods need to be applied in 
education. In the first place, the unity of the intellectuals is 
bound to have a dialectical base, and competitive measures would 
be guaranteed to shatter such unity and to eventuate in intellec- 
tual warfare, which would destroy any plan. Cooperative processes 
of making and testing concrete ideas on a basis of temporary 
agreement must replace the warfare of rival groups defending 
competing dogmatic interests. 

The elimination of competition as the organizing principle of 
society and the basic method of education does not eliminate it 
as a useful social mechanism for certain social purposes, Mann- 
heim indicates. The use of limited competitive experience to 
heighten group solidarity, advance productive efficiency, and give 
a sublimating outlet for aggression should be found to have excep- 

29 Ibid., pp. 246-250. 
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tional value as part of a rational social plan. It would therefore 
follow that the intellectuals should have experience in its use for 
such purposes as part of their educational experience. 

Mannheim unfortunately does not contrast the education of 
the élite with the education appropriate to the masses. We are 
therefore at liberty to assume, if we please, that his theory is based 
upon a system of universal education, in which achievement is 
the criterion for progress from one level to another and finally 
for admission to the intellectual élite. He does insist upon broaden- 
ing the base of education and extending it in time through adult 
education, so an assumption of this kind is not without foundation. 
And certainly Mannheim’s intent is the support of democratic 
practices in society. 

But his educational views are ambiguous, perhaps because he 
begins with the assumption that there is a disproportion in the 
distribution of rational capacities in society. The destined mem- 
bers of the intellectual élite are substantially rational, able to 
grasp the whole of meanings; the masses are functionally ration- 
alized, substantially irrational, having their lives ordered by a plan 
beyond their control. The evidence of substantial rationality is 
achievement, especially achievement in education. But when 
Mannheim comes to describe the education appropriate for the 
élite, he offers the vision of a kind of education which could 
equally well describe the preparation of people of various levels 
of capacity for participation in planning. It is the kind of educa- 
tion which would prepare the functionally rationalized masses to 
achieve substantial rationality, as well as improving the function- 
ing of the exceptionally competent intellectuals. This difficulty 
is illustrative of Mannheim’s whole struggle to develop a theory 
of democratic planning within the framework of a system based 
on a method of Reason in judgments of practice. He tries to 
apply some of the concepts of pragmatism, which have grown out 
of democratic experience and empirical philosophy, in his rational 
system based on bureaucratic government and the dialectic. The 
method is not adequate to the task of grasping the evolutionary 
continuities and discontinuities of human growth, or the concepts 
of organic relationships and interdependent processes, which are 
fundamental to pragmatic method. His view of Reason as regu- 
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larity developed by a transcendent view of events cannot ade- 
quately describe the complex interrelationships of men with their 
environment which are fundamental to the idea of adjustment. 
The result is a series of ambiguities which he tries to resolve by 
the manipulation of social concepts based on a mechanical model, 
and by positing an élite capable of finding the regularities which 
he cannot find himself. 

Underlying his concept of substantial and functional rationality, 
which leads to the assumption of an élite-mass dichotomy in 
education, is an ambiguous use of the term functional. It is used 
sometimes to denote a subordinate part of a total structure, and 
sometimes to denote an operation or task, in the more common 
pragmatic sense. It is this ambiguity that makes it possible for 
Mannheim to regard a functional organization of events, in the 
latter sense, as an inferior act of thought, in the former sense; 
and it is responsible for his regarding the education of the intellec- 
tual élite as necessarily “general,” not specialized or functional. 

Mannheim does not really grasp the significance of pragmatism. 
He merely criticizes it at some points and uses some of its analyses 
at others. He does not perceive the essential difference between 
the pragmatic view of intelligence and his own concept of ra- 
tionality, in terms of differences in the methods used. He there- 
fore misses the essential difference between education as a means 
for maintaining structural regularities in society and education 
as a means for developing continuities in social relationships. 

Underlying this failure to distinguish between the concepts of 
pragmatism and those of rationalism is a failure to make funda- 
mental methodological distinctions between judgments of fact and 
judgments of practice. This failure is illustrated by Mannheim’s 
paradoxical view of the position of the intellectual, at once de- 
tached from political commitments in order to carry on sound 
academic science and involved in politics at the level of policy 
determination in order to use political science in improving the 
quality of decisions. Mannheim fails to distinguish between the 
scientific task of fact-finding and the equally important political 
task of making sound judgments of practice, in terms of the 
method used. This leads him to a false estimation of the task of 
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planning and of the possibilities of controlling society in the 
interest of freedom. 

But it is precisely to the problem of adequacy in judgments 
of practice that pragmatism has addressed itself. And at its best 
and most nearly adequate, pragmatism has recognized the differ- 
ences in method where judgments of fact and judgments of prac- 
tice must be related to each other. Mannheim’s failure to recog- 
nize this fact affects profoundly his earnest effort to develop a 
theory of leadership suitable to a fundamentally democratic so- 
ciety in an age of reconstruction. 


CHAPTER III 


Reason as a Method of Practical 
Judgment 


Adequacy of Mannheim’s Theory of the Elite 


The tendency of leadership studies grown in the shadow of bureau- 
cratic walls is, for example, to concentrate on limited aspects of the 
leader-follower relationship: principally, to ascertain methods of en- 
hancing the control of leaders over their followers. Studies which cul- 
minate in knowledge that facilitates the control of leadership by fol- 
lowers find no nourishment in a bureaucratic setting. . . . It seems 
as important for us to know how to get rid of a leader as how to get 
one. Such knowledge is a life-and-death matter for a people determined 
to remain democratic." 


We need to know two things about leadership: How shall we 
be led? How shall we control our leaders? These two questions 
are problems of practical judgment. The first question has to do 
with the persons who give the cues for social and individual 
behavior through basic institutions and with the method on which 
their operation is based. The second has to do with the source, 
limitations, and criteria of adequacy of the method by which 
leaders are controlled by those for whom they act as agents. 
Leadership involves interaction between leader and led, élite 
and mass, officers and members of a group. The method by which 
it is studied must take account of both these factors. 

Gouldner, for example, speaks in behalf of studies of control 
in patterns of leadership. Chapin suggests the need to develop 


1 Gouldner, Studies in Leadership, pp. 47-48. Italics in the original. 
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a multi-dimensional approach to the study of leadership, show- 
ing more major variables in relations between leaders and groups, 
rather than merely reflecting the investigator's presuppositions.” 
Hook points to the need to distinguish between situations in which 
the effect of the leader is the principal determining factor and 
those in which other factors must be sought to account for his- 
torical trends. The function of the hero in history offers both 
a promise of control and a sense of helplessness. On the one hand, 
if the hero can lead history toward a desired goal, the hopes of 
men for satisfactions and achievements are justifiably raised; but, 
on the other hand, if the effect of the hero is inescapable, those 
hopes of mankind which are directed toward goals not desired 
by the hero are utterly demolished. If the hero is strong to save, 
he is also strong to destroy.* 

Leaders have historically been looked to for guidance in what 
to do next. Mannheim’s theory of the élite is designed to offer 
guidance in the complex judgments of practice involved in bring- 
ing under intelligent control the institutional patterns of modern 
society. He holds that we have reached the stage in history where 
we must think through our processes of social organization in 
order to establish man’s control of his own destiny. The method 
is available. It is merely necessary to find the class able to use it. 

The question of the control of leaders consequently has two 
possible forms for Mannheim. The first, a question of religious 
and pietistic orientation to justice, he leaves to one side. The 
second assumes that no one has planned the leaders in an age 
of planning, and that the question must be put in terms of the 
social position of the élite available for leadership and the mech- 
anisms of control available to them. 

Underlying this approach are two assumptions: (1) Leaders 
determine the nature of society through its response to their own 
behavior. (2) Leaders derive their authority from the method 
they use in social organization. 


2 F, Stuart Chapin, “Sociometric Stars as Isolates,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 56: 263-267 (November 1950). Cf. Joan H. Criswell and Helen Wall 
Jennings, “A Critique of Chapin’s ‘Sociometric Stars as Isolates’,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 57: 260-264 (March 1951), and Chapin, “Comment,” op. 
cit., 264. 

3 Sidney Hook, The Hero in History (New York, The John Day Company, 1943). 
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The élite as controlling the destiny of society 


In the first assumption, Mannheim is in agreement with Hook 
and other authorities that men can and do control their own 
destiny, and that society owes much to the men who can offer 
effective guidance. Groups do respond to guidance and to cues 
offered by leaders, society does move ahead on the basis of their 
insights and strength of will. But the limited concept of the de- 
termination of history by leaders, expressed by Hook, and the 
unlimited concept of determination of mass behavior by the élite, 
expressed by Mannheim, are very different things. To reduce the 
question of freedom in social planning, for example, to a problem 
of merely choosing the groups interested in freedom is either 
grossly to underestimate the problem or foolishly to overestimate 
the effect of the leader in history. 

What Mannheim has done in his theory is to develop an idea 
of the way planning might be carried out by the class to which 
he happens to belong: the relatively detached intellectual class 
of European society. The theory consequently shows some value 
and considerable adequacy when applied to a society which em- 
ploys in politics, and especially in policy determination, primarily 
the extremely high-level intellectual capacities of a small number 
of people. 

In such a society, analyzed according to the theory of the 
intellectual élite, the participation of the masses in political ac- 
tivity would indeed appear to threaten the perpetuation of the 
position of the élite. It might logically be concluded that mass 
activity threatened to inhibit intelligent political decision. Further 
evidence of irrationality or of threats to the position of the élite 
might be drawn from insistence on maintenance of individual 
and group behavior patterns not consistent with the plan and from 
maintenance of limited, local centers of control. 

Such conclusions, however, necessarily assume a mass mind 
amenable to control from a set of key positions. Reason is believed 
to reside only in a limited number of people; Mannheim insists 
on “incisiveness” in the élite as measured by their exclusiveness. 
The rest of the people belong to the mass, which responds to ma- 
nipulation by the élite with increasing uniformity and specificity. 
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Now the mass mind is the characteristic illusion of our time. 
As Joyce Cary points out, the concept is good as far as it goes, 
but it omits much pertinent information. The relative uniformity 
of primitive cultures is conveniently overlooked, together with 
the infinite variety and innovation of modern life. The systematic 
mastery of invention, which has been called the really civilized 
principle of modern life, is not accounted for at all in theories 
of the mass mind. The effect of education and industrial organiza- 
tion is overlooked; these factors educate people out of the illiterate 
mass and give them some degree of mastery over a system of 
production which demands more than mere conformity. They 
produce individuals who are on their way up in society, not an 
inchoate, irrational mob. Even the growing police power indicates 
the massive apparatus necessary to maintain conformity in the 
varied industrial social fabric.* 

The concept of the mass mind is closely related to Hegel's con- 
cept of Will in society. It is characteristic of Will to be one and 
unified, self-determined, creating its own end by its own act. 
Particular events and impulses are not the object but the creation 
of the Will. Therefore identification of the self with any one of 
the possible impulses created by the self is a limitation of the 
self and hence irrational; Will cannot be created by such limita- 
tion. This view is the source of Mannheim’s insistence on the ir- 
rationality of partisan interests in society. What is rational is the 
organization of the Will, individual or social, around a unified 
and universal principle of character and action: the interest of 
the whole. It follows that conformity to a rational plan embracing 
a comprehensive set of social goals fulfills the Will of a given 
society. Acceptance of manipulation from the key positions in a 
rationalized structure is the proper social role of the masses. What 
is damaging is acceptance of such manipulation from representa- 
tives of purely partisan interests; but the intellectual élite is rela- 
tively free from partisan bias and thus can undertake manipula- 
tive operations in keeping with freedom. 

Modern democratic politics regards the political activity of the 
masses, the insistence on individual and group autonomy or 


4 Joyce Cary, “The Mass Mind: Our Favorite Folly,” Harper's Magazine, 204: 
25-27 (March 1952). 
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pluralism in culture, and the maintenance of local control as 
problems to which democratic procedures can be adapted. But 
Mannheim rejects these phenomena as impossible approaches to 
social organization. Any phenomena which appear to indicate that 
behavior of individuals is determined by factors other than cues 
given by leading groups are treated as evidence of decadence, 
of an incomplete transition from the liberal-bourgeois age, or of 
irrationals in society. Mannheim specifically denies that there 
remains any possibility for self-regulative activities in a period 
of planning, outside the planning bodies. 

Mannheim is perfectly correct, provided one assumes from the 
outset that society must rely altogether on the guidance of men 
of genius. But he offers no evidence that it is impossible to 
organize society on the basis of the capacities of less gifted people; 
in fact, he never explores the possibilities for their effective par- 
ticipation in maintaining social cohesion through self-regulative 
groups. He simply assumes that mass participation in social or- 
ganization will reduce society to the level of undifferentiated 
behavior at which there remains no possibility for variation, ad- 
justment, or growth in social organization and out of which no 
leader can emerge. “What is really identified is a social system in 
which the indispensable functions of creative élites cannot be 
performed.” 

A very serious deficiency in Mannheim’s thinking is the failure 
to consider alternative approaches to planning, alternative ways 
of thinking through the problem of social organization, alterna- 
tive types and sources of leadership. He simply assumes that the 
élite will determine the pattern of social behavior, that the author- 
ity for planning will accrue to them from their method, and that 
any alternative form of leadership is a disintegrative factor in 
civilization. 

This view reflects Mannheim’s implicit assumption that the 
total perspective achieved by the rarely gifted, the extremely 
capable, and the disinterested and detached élite is the true view 
of society. The élite can rule best because its members are the 
wisest and their vision is true. 


5 Philip O. Selznick, The Organizational Weapon (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, The RAND Series, 1952), p. 278. Italics in the original. 
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Such an idea locates in the leading group an absolute, tran- 
scendent, and complete view of truth. The absolute is reinter- 
preted, and becomes dynamic; it changes yet remains one and 
whole in relation to time and space. But it is never partisan, par- 
tial, or interested. It remains whole, complete, and adequate to 
the task of predicting history. Yet when applied to particular 
tasks of social organization, Mannheim’s concept of the absolute, 
the whole, the totality, the detached idea, begins to look very 
much like a particular event or interest. There are points at which 
he admits that the élite develops a partisan interest in its detached 
position, as in the monopoly of educational achievement. 

In insisting on the absolute nature of truth and its grasp only 
by that élite qualified to represent the interest of the whole, Mann- 
heim turns the method of Reason against his own argument and 
succeeds primarily in devaluing all interests determined by a 
limited perspective. He is aware of this danger and offers a warn- 
ing against thinking that the analysis of ideological or utopian 
elements in effect destroys an opponent’s point of view.’ But by 
attempting to purge Reason of social determinants and to control 
factors of class interest, economic status, and ideological or 
utopian value orientations in planning, he applies the rigid cri- 
teria of fact-finding to the very different judgment of practice 
and succeeds principally in eliminating the content of judgments 
of practice by purging the relative and partisan determinants of 
ideas. 

Selznick points out that Mannheim’s work is therefore more 
useful as an analysis of the breakdown of social structure than as 
a guide to social organization. The insistence on the absolute 
as the locus of truth, grasped by Reason, eventuates in an analysis 
of a disintegrating society, not in a rational system of social 
organization and control: society always appears to be disin- 
tegrating, because absolute values are never fully realized in his- 
torical events and institutions. Hook says, in criticism of Mann- 
heim’s work: 

One of the great ironies of the history of ideas is the way in which 
absolutist philosophies either combine or give rise to doctrines that 
stress the relativity of truth. The result is a skepticism, in the large, of 


® Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 57-62, 
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all knowledge which falls short of the Absolute Whole. This skepticism 
has nothing in common with scientific method which, when it is skep- 
tical of anything, justifies its skepticism in the light of knowledge of 
something else.? 


Such is the tragedy of Mannheim’s work. Deeply committed 
to the cause of freedom and justice, his method led him to despair 
of any leadership, even that of his own fellow intellectuals, which 
might achieve those aims. For the German intellectuals failed to 
give effective leadership for freedom in the struggle of the Weimar 
Republic against the Nazis. Mannheim tried to examine the 
reasons for the ineffectiveness of the intellectuals, even their 
active cooperation with the irrational force which swept Germany. 
Equipped with a method of social analysis based on transcev- 
dental, if not absolute, criteria of value in social organization, 
Mannheim’s analysis revealed the limited values represented in 
the political structure of the Weimar Republic. The standards 
represented by the intellectuals were partisan, relative, inade- 
quate, as measured by absolutes. He offered a way of revealing 
the inadequacies of the political judgments of the present ruling 
élites. But the method would not carry him any further. His 
evaluation of values resulted in a theory of social dissolution, 
where a theory of social reconstruction was needed and promised. 
His analysis did not suggest ways of regaining the power of self- 
regulation in social groups, although it suggested the necessity 
for self-regulation in policy-making. And it offered no suggestion 
of the way out of the human predicament of alienation and 
despair. 


7 Sidney Hook, Reason, Social Myths and Democracy (New York, The John 
Day Company, 1940), p. 3. Italics in the original, 

8 “Thousands in Germany have sought, or at least have found, death in opposi- 
tion to the Government. . . . We preferred to remain in life for the weak, even 
if justifiable, reason that our death would not in an way have helped. It is our 
own fault that we are still alive.” Karl Jaspers, pork i at the reopening of the 
Medical Faculty in the University of Heidelberg, August 1945, quoted from 
Supplement to the Christian News-Letter, No. 247, in Sir Walter Moberly, Re- 
sponsibility (London, Oxford University Press, 1951), pp. 56-57. Jaspers appar- 
ently admits that the German intellectuals did not feel that their activity had any 
historical effect. 
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Authority as conferred by method 


There is really no theory of authority in Mannheim’s analysis. 
It is simply assumed that authority accrues to the élite by virtue 
of the method they use. What is absolute has its own authority, 
and the intellectuals have the authority of the absolute as long 
as they work according to rational method. 

The theory, therefore, omits two questions basic to the study 
of leadership: the notion of leadership as an interactive process 
involving both leader and group requires that the question of 
the authority of the élite in relation to the masses be explored; 
and the notion of leaders as interacting with a group requires 
exploration of the question of the authority of the group in rela- 
tion to the leader. 


Summary 


Mannheim’s theory of the intellectual élite shows certain limita- 
tions and inadequacies. 

First, it is applicable primarily to a traditional, relatively stable 
society in which political decision is reserved to a small, highly 
qualified, highly intelligent, highly skilled élite. It is not adequate 
to the study of leadership where political decisions are shared 
by people of varying degrees of capacity and training. 

Second, it specifically denies any possibility of self-regulation 
in groups composed of people of varying backgrounds and inter- 
ests. It is not adequate to the study of self-regulative processes 
in political decision in pluralistic societies. It limits self-regulation 
to a homogeneous and cohesive élite engaged in centralized 
planning. 

Third, it gives a very suggestive analysis of the disintegration 
of stable societies with a highly organized culture and a highly 
differentiated class structure. It is not adequate to the task of 
developing a program of reconstruction for societies in crisis situa- 
tions or suffering from such disintegration. A theory of social order 
is offered, but not a theory of social organization. 

Fourth, it is not concerned with analysis of the problem of 
authority, but merely assumes that authority is conferred by 
method. It therefore does not deal with the problem of the 
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authority of groups over their leaders, nor does it raise the prob- 
lem of the control of leaders by groups. 

Fifth, by regarding partial perspectives, particular interests, 
individual drives, impulses and emotions as irrational, Mannheim 
manages to analyze motives without offering a theory of motiva- 
tion. His theory is therefore not really adequate to the analysis 
of the process of achieving group goals. 


Criteria of Adequacy in Leadership 


The adequacy of Mannheim’s theory of the élite is in large 
measure dependent upon the adequacy of the method of Reason 
as an instrument in practical judgment.The inadequacies of his 
proposed techniques for the study of leadership have been dis- 
cussed. It is now necessary to examine the other aspect of method: 
the proposed criteria of adequacy. 

It is always tempting to try to trace philosophical principles 
back to Plato. But for purposes of this study, it probably suffices 
to point out that the method of Reason used in Mannheim’s theory 
seems to come chiefly from Marx and Hegel. Karl Popper rather 
rudely remarks that the theory of the intellectual élite is “simply 
the expression of the class interest of this particular group, of an 
intelligentsia only loosely anchored in tradition, though just firmly 
enough to speak Hegelian as their mother tongue.”® ‘ 

Both Hegel and Marx stand in the tradition of “historicism,” 
regarding the task of historical research as the grasp of the leading 
principle or idea which characterizes most fully and compre- 
hensively the events of any given period of history. Ultimate 
knowledge of history depends upon the grasp of extra-historical 
ideas which give history its meaning and truth. Hegel calls for 
the grasp of “concrete universals;” Mannheim suggests the need 
of a rich fund of principia media. Both are discussing the uni- 
versal ideas which characterize the historicist school of thought. 

Criteria of adequacy in practical judgment are subject to the 
requirement of historicism that they be comprehensive, total, in 
the sense of transcending immediate events or problems. The in- 
tellectual élite must grasp the application of principia media to 


® Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. 402. 
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historical processes; Hegel similarly posits a “universal class” which 
will order society on the basis of the “concrete universals” of the 
age. 

Mannheim’s version of the dialectic is also Hegelian, although 
he makes certain alterations in the Hegelian point of view. Reason 
offers a way of rising above the welter of confusion and conflict 
which is all that can be perceived by the person involved in his- 
torical processes. Only the detached intellect, freely poised above 
the struggle, comprehending all, denying any affirmation, finding 
the antithesis of every thesis, can synthesize antithetical principles 
and direct the course of things in accordance with the true syn- 
thetic meaning of history. Only the detached intellect can use 
the dialectic to unify society.’ 

Mannheim feels that Hegel reduces Reason to purely emotional 
and intuitive elements, and he corrects this view by marking off 
the feeling level as irrational, distinguished from the wholly ra- 
tional act of thought. He agrees with Hegel in selecting the in- 
tellectuals as the bearers of “true synthetic political science” be- 
cause of their relative lack of involvement in the productive 
enterprise; this brings Mannheim closer to Hegel than to Marx 
in his attitude toward economic determinants of history. 

But in its foundations, Mannheim’s theory is more Marxian than 
Hegelian in that the central significance of class with its economic 
roots is recognized in the determination of the forms of social 
organization. Marxian economic determinism is, as Marx himself 
said, Hegel’s idealistic determinism stood upon its head. So Mann- 
heim was able to accept Hegel's principle of the leadership of the 
detached intelligentsia and reinforce it with a Marxian analysis 
of their position with relation to the class structure. He criticizes 
Marx primarily for picking the wrong class as the bearer of the 
idea of a planned society, because Marx, in limiting his analysis 
largely to the industrial forces of society, failed to apply correctly 
the principle of detachment as the determining factor in leader- 
ship. 

It is interesting to note that later Communist theory has moved 

10 G, W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of Right (London, Bell, 1896), pp. 260 ff. George 


H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1951), pp. 620-646. 
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toward the position taken by Mannheim and away from the posi- 
tion of Marx. Lenin regards the intellectuals, capable of great 
social vision, as the vanguard of the party, which is the vanguard 
of the proletariat. This trend is perhaps foreshadowed by Mann- 
heim’s criticism of the irrationals in communism. First, he regards 
it as making too much of the industrial enterprise, out of which 
Reason cannot come; specialization is essential to industrial de- 
velopment, and the specialized mind cannot grasp integrated 
wholes. Second, he finds in Marxist theory a lurking threat to 
destroy the social fabric. The destruction of order is irrational, 
since it means the deliberate refusal to accept the results of 
Reason in social organization. Here Mannheim is very close to 
Hegel’s view that Reason is actually expressed in the current 
instruments of social control, that the actual is the rational. Order 
is not reconstructed, but is pre-existing, a constant force of Reason 
expressed in the current social order. It is therefore irrational to 
intend to destroy the existing order. 

The Communist party of the Soviet Union has moved actually 
and theoretically in the direction indicated by these” criticisms. 
The party has become an exclusive élite recruited principally from 
the intellectuals rather than the workers. The right of political 
decision is reserved to the party because it is uncorrupted by 
partisan interests, such as characterize the trade unions, coopera- 
tives, and local Soviets. Revolution has come to be regarded as 
irrational, an aberration as well as a crime." It would in fact seem 
to be a characteristic of historicism to breed a theory of the élite 
rather than a theory of leadership. 


The criterion of totality 


The first criterion of adequacy in practical judgment, then, is 
the grasp of a totality of meaning. The method of Reason grasps 
the totality of meaning in the social order and knows it to be a 
totality because it has an extra-historical meaning, transcending 
and embracing the interest of the whole. The dialectic results 
in the grasp not only of this meaning, but of the apparently con- 
flicting thesis and antithesis which obscure it from the view of 


11 Margaret Mead, Soviet Attitudes toward Authority (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, the RAND Series, 1951), pp. 19-21, 28-38, 78. 
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those involved in the practical processes of history. Judgments 
of the élite are adequate because their content is comprehensive 
and points to a totality of extra-historical meaning: the chief re- 
quirement derived from historicism is totality of meaning. 


The criterion of detachment 


Detachment is a criterion applied to the position of the judger 
rather than to the content of the judgment. Mannheim’s concept 
of detachment is very closely related to the Hegelian principle 
of the universal intelligence which alone has access to the dialectic. 
As a matter of fact, historicist theories require some such criterion 
to support the extra-historical character of judgments. A corollary 
of the assumption of ideal meanings and goals for historical proc- 
esses is an ideal position for the judgers; and such a position would 
logically have to be one detached as far as possible from his- 
torical processes. This concept has considerable effect in the idea 
of institutional patterns as circular or cyclic with a central key 
position of control in each cycle. The center of a circle fulfills 
admirably the requirement of simultaneous detachment and in- 
volvement in the figure, being detached from the periphery yet 
involved in the organization of the circle. 

The principle of detachment seems to be derived from one cri- 
terion of symbolic adequacy in judgment: abstraction. Symbols 
must be sufficiently detached from direct structural identification 
with any particular event to permit transfer of meanings to other 
concrete events in a different configuration of time and space. 
This is one way of saying that symbols must be applicable to 
particular events and to general categories of events as well, one 
way of defining abstraction. But abstraction in itself is not a 
guarantee of the adequacy of a judgment. It is merely a single 
criterion of the adequacy of the symbols used. 

Since adequate judgments are expressed in abstractions, Mann- 
heim suggests that adequate planning, as a class of judgment, 
must meet the test of abstraction. Planning is more likely to meet 
this test if it is done by a class of people meeting the test, given 
concrete form in detachment from the class structure. Rationality 
requires abstraction; abstraction requires detachment; detach- 
ment is a characteristic of the intelligentsia: therefore the intelli- 


xa 
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gentsia meet the requirements of rationality and are adequate 
leaders in an age of planning. Relative structural detachment in- 

sures adequate symbolization in judgment; relative social detach- 
ment insures adequate judgers. 

Mannheim’s approach here is to treat abstraction as a concrete 
social phenomenon, identifiable sociologically as detachment from 
the class structure and represented historically in the intellectual 
élite. This approach seems to be a thorough misapplication of 
criteria of judgmental adequacy. It is not possible, in the first 
place, to understand knowledge outside of the context of the 
learning experience; knowledge is a social phenomenon related 
to the process of learning, not merely to the class structure. The 
criteria for adequate knowledge of situations through manipula- 
tion of abstract symbols are not directly transferable to a study 
of status or class. It is not possible to argue that the intelligentsia 
are a kind of ready-made symbol because they are detached from 
the class structure. Symbols do not come ready-made; they are 
operations of people in concrete situations and in one sense are 
always unique to these situations although transferable in vary- 
ing kind and degree. Abstraction, as a criterion for symbolic 
adequacy in judgment, and detachment, as a criterion for ade- 
quacy in leadership, cannot be equated. 

Second, the criterion lacks empirical support. It fails to ac- 
count for the fact that a position of detachment is still a position 
bred from and in relation to the class structure, with certain char- 
acteristic class interests. Mannheim does not deal with the extent 
to which the intellectuals develop a vested interest in their de- 
tached position. 

Third, detachment is only one criterion of adequacy in symbols. 
The story of the boy who falsely cried “Wolf! Wolf!” so often 
that the village failed to answer when the wolf did in fact appear 
illustrates the fact that symbols function as cues for behavior 
and are adequate when they begin sequences of behavior that 
do in fact lead to the outcomes that they suggest. Symbols must 
be related to reality in the customary sense closely enough to 
get a reliable response from people. If responses to them are to 
be fixed, symbols must have some relation to events that actually 
do occur. The requirement of ready transfer assumes some such 
relation. 


-> 
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Mannheim suggests that sharpness and incisiveness in judg- 
ment follow upon purification of the symbol-system, secured by 
increasing the exclusiveness of the intellectual élite that creates it. + 
Of course, he recognizes the limitations of this process, and would 
not regard the private symbol-system and inaccessible private 
life of the paranoid as fulfilling the requirements of adequacy 
in judgment. However, the principle of incisiveness as he describes 
it is certainly illustrated in the case of the dictator governing 
through an exclusive party apparatus, who has to communicate 
only with himself or a small immediate governing circle to make 
basic policy decisions. The system is not altogether private but 
it is a closed system. Although Mannheim insists on the necessity 
of parliamentary controls and on the maintenance of access to 
the intellectual élite from other classes, he fails to make any such 
reservations about the access to levels of judgment required by 
other groups in the population. 

Detachment is not so much a social characteristic as an atti- 
tude of mind, a mood or mode of judgment. Its value in the 
appraisal of fact is undeniable and can be secured at any point 
in the judgment of practice where it is desired. Alternation in 
detachment and involvement so far as emotions and motives are 
concerned is an extremely healthy approach to practical judg- 
ment. But it is not possible to assure the adequacy of practical 
judgment in advance by assigning the responsibility for it to a 
socially detached group, even the intellectual élite. 


The criterion of realism 


For Mannheim, realism refers to the future as well as the pres- 
ent. What is real is what will appear in the future, as seen from 
a total perspective. Problems, being concrete events immediately 
present, are only partial truths, and methods of problem-solving 
are inadequate because they neglect the important future di- 
mension of reality and are therefore irresponsible, optimistic, 
and neglectful of the true interest of society.’* The criterion of 


12 “ ‘Realism’ means different things in different contexts. In Europe it meant 
that sociology had to focus its attention on the very severe tension between the 
classes, whereas in America, where there was more free play in the economic realm, 
it was not so much the class problem which was considered as the ‘real’ centre 
of society but the problems of social technique and organization. Sociology for 
those forms of European thought which found themselves in opposition to the 
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realism is consistent with the criterion of totality. Judgment is 
adequate, it is realistic, when it takes account of the extra-his- 
torical meaning of events, the final causes to which they point, 
beyond history. The whole will not take care of itself; it must 
be represented in practical judgment by the élite. 

This is a common view in Continental political philosophy. 
Doctrines of the general will, which characterize both democratic 
and anti-democratic philosophies, are based on this view of real- 
ism. The question is, What is the general will? What does the 
community really want? The philosopher must be careful not 
to confuse the voice of the public with the true will of the people. 
People do not always know what they want; or they are likely 
to want what is not good for them; and being rational creatures, 
they cannot really want what is not good. The general will, the 
truth about what society really wants, must be ascertained in 
another way, through the application of rational processes which 
are effective in determining the total interest of people, in finding 
what is really good for them.* 

This location of reality in the sum of things and this insistence 
upon projecting ideas of reality into the future eventuate in a 
view of absolute reality as the only adequate basis of planning. 
Whether the principle is called realism or totality, as in Mann- 
heim’s works; general will, as in Rousseau; or Will, as in Hegel, 
the attitude of historicism, the tendency to locate reality in a 


status quo signified the solution of the problem of class relations—more generally, 
a scientific diagnosis of the present epoch; to the American, on the contrary, it 
meant the solution of the immediate, technical problems of social life, This helps 
to explain why, in the European formulation of sociological problems, there is 
always asked the uneasy question about what the future has in store, and similarly 
it throws light on the closely related drive for a total perspective; likewise it is 
possible to explain, on the basis of this difference, the type of thought involved 
in the American formulation of the problem, as represented by the following: 
How can I do this? How can I solve this concrete problem? And in all these ques- 
tions we sense the optimistic undertone: I need not worry about the whole, the 
whole will take care of itself.” Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 228-229. 

18 J, J. Rousseau, The Social Contract (London, Dent, Everyman's Library, 
1920), pp. 20, 22-23. Rousseau locates the general will in the people and insists 
on freedom as a condition of determining the general will. But the real desires of 
people are located in the transcendent community judgment, not in their par- 
ticular individual desires. Anyone who does not agree with the general will, 
according to Rousseau, may be “compelled to be free” by punishment; he is 
forced to be a rational being by being compelled to accept the rational judgment 
of the community. 
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realm outside of and transcending mere immediate experience, 
is a common basis of various Continental absolutisms, a recur- 
rent theme in philosophy. 

Empirical philosophies, and especially pragmatism, have a dif- 
ferent view. Realism is the attribution to the “opaque facts”*® 
of qualities which they would have even if they were not per- 
ceived. This view characterizes pragmatic philosophy from Peirce 
to Dewey and his followers.'® 

Dewey's view of reality emphasizes its functional character. 
Reality is a process in which ineluctable events relate to each 
other. It may even be possible, Dewey says, to get along without 
a theory of realism, provided one accepts the realities. The 
American attitude of interest in problems is therefore a kind of 
realism, and Mannheim is perfectly correct in distinguishing it 
from the Continental variety. 

It is propounded in an interesting form in a new theory of social 
organization presented by Philip O. Selznick. “Recalcitrance” is 
regarded as characterizing institutions. Institutions and organiza- 
tions at once mediate and interfere between people and their 
goals. There is a kind of “hard reality” in institutions themselves 
which resists complete adaptation to the purposes of a group.” 
Even the most complete idea of institutional structures would 
therefore present a problem because of its resistance to complete 
satisfaction of human needs and desires. 

To the pragmatist, therefore, reality is grounded in experience, 
in the character of discrete events, and not in the whole of things. 
Reality is not located even in the scientific analysis of the whole 
of the pattern of events, but rather in events themselves, as ex- 
perienced by human beings in a natural and social environment. 
Mannheim is correct insofar as he is criticizing a kind of naive 

14 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 229-232, 42, 94, 130-132, 143, 146. 
The tendency to absolutism in the Continental idea of realism as developed in 
historicism is criticized in Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, pp. 154-165. 


15 Horace Kallen, ed., The Philosophy of William James (New York, Random 
House, The Modern Library, 1925), p. 60. n 

16 Cf. Charles Peirce, “The Essentials of Pragmatism,” in Buchler, ed., The 
Philosophy of Peirce, pp. 251-268. William James, Some Problems of Philosophy 
(New York, Longmans, Green, 1911), pp. 101-108. John Dewey, Experience and 
Nature (New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1929), pp. 248-297, 

17 Philip O. Selznick, “Foundations of the Theory of Organization,” American 


Sociological Review, 13: 25-35 (February 1948). 
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pragmatism, which seeks to limit analyses of events and indi- 
viduals to an instant of time or to purely factual relations, without 
seeking their historical and social roots or projecting any ideas 
of their future meaning and consequences. But he incorrectly 
interprets the American view of problems, so far as it is repre- 
sented in pragmatism, when he holds that it eliminates relations 
to the whole and to the future from social science. 

American students are interested in problems as the locus of 
reality and as the subject matter of social science. Problems are 
denoted, not by the analysis of a whole social system, but in 
large part by the character of events and their relationships in 
the particular system studied. Problems are defined by individuals. 
Events become the subject matter of science when they are “had” 
by people as problems, when they are felt to be problems. 

This point of view brings the individual forcefully back into 
the political picture. Events being real, problems are real to the 
individuals who experience them, being defined by the interaction 
of individuals and environment. Problems can be expected not 
only to have the qualities immediately felt by individuals, but 
to have a career, to grow and develop, as individuals act and 
endure in nature and society. The role of the individual is to 
determine the history of a problem, and he is also limited and 
determined in his career by the development of events relating 
to him. The relations of groups, peoples, and nations to events 
consist in complex series of such individual problems. 

The problem is defined in time as a kind of “specious present” 
created by an individual by a confrontation of his past experience 
with his future hopes and expectations. It is perhaps the essence 
of American pragmatism to insist that the encounter between the 
individual with a future and a past and the environment in which 
he lives constitutes a problem. It is difficult to find in Mannheim 
any concept of this nexus of past and future, constituting a pres- 
ent, in terms of which a problem is defined. This deficiency per- 
haps accounts for his failure to recognize that the future is in- 
volved in the American approach to problems, but involved in 
a different way from his method. Pragmatism does not desire to 
secure complete predictability of the future, but to foresee possi- 
ble consequences of the problematic encounter in order to choose 
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goals wisely. The nature of the problem is such that it requires 
of the individual appropriate thought and action to achieve a 
desired goal; it begins a developmental process in which ideas 
are not predictive of the future but instrumental in the achieve- 
ment of a desirable outcome. 

In dealing with the theory of ideologies and utopias, Mann- 
heim comes very close to this notion of the genesis of problems. 
He points to the tension between ideological and utopian orienta- 
tions, shows how it pulls societies backward and forward in time, 
and deplores the consequences of any possible reduction in the 
interaction between these two “reality-transcending” orientations. 
But this interaction is dialectical rather than evolutionary. It is 
a process of synthesizing the total perspective out of ideologies 
and utopias through achieving a transcendent perspective com- 
prehending the conflicting views. 

Realism, as the third criterion of adequacy in Mannheim’s 
method, must not be regarded as implying any necessary con- 
tinuity in historical processes or in individual behavior. What is 
required is the grasp of an overarching order perceived by Reason. 
Any conflict between individual behavior and the transcendent 
order must be resolved in favor of the order, because order rep- 
resents reality. 


The criterion of freedom 


In his conception of freedom, Mannheim owes much to Hegel's 
idea of Will, the overarching and compulsive destiny of societies, 
whose service is freedom. “Self-discipline” might be a better 
rendering of the concept of freedom, as Hobhouse suggests.’* 
Freedom is achieved by planning in the interest of the whole, 
according to Mannheim, rather than by anarchic attention to 
particular partisan interests. The condition of freedom and justice 
is the overarching social principle which is opposed to anarchy, 
that social order which prevents the irrational rending of the 
social fabric. Freedom is identified with conformity to a rational 
plan, and manipulation of the mass mind is an appropriate tech- 
nique of the rational method in society. 


18 L, T. Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State (London, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1926), p. 138. 
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Furthermore, the criterion does not take into consideration 
the necessary continuity in personal careers, the maintenance 
of individual patterns of behavior which make freedom meaning- 
ful to the ordinary person. Mannheim emphasizes the aspect of 
freedom which comes from predictability and control, neglecting 
the equally important aspect of maintaining genuine concrete 
alternatives for individual adjustment in keeping with the basic 
pattern and goal of individual behavior. Even the symbolizing 
of the classical paradigms of behavior means little unless there 
is also some genuine possibility of adjustment in keeping with 
them. Order alone does not assure freedom. 

Neither does institutional control assure order. Mannheim does 
not examine the problem of recalcitrance of social mechanisms, 
but assumes their adequacy to the techniques of manipulation. 
He thus produces an ambiguity in his concept of freedom by de- 
fault, based on the assumption of a hiatus between the available 
institutional controls and the possible scope of individual and 
group behavior; such a gap could not exist, given the existence 
of adequate controls. The problem of organization as well as 
the relation of freedom and order need to be examined. 


The criterion of predictability 


The method of Reason thus appears to have a fifth criterion of 
judgmental adequacy: the assurance in advance of success in 
action through predictable sequences of events. Mannheim is per- 
fectly aware of the fact that calculability in social processes is 
often purchased at the price of variability in behavior, and de- 
scribes functional rationality as resulting in the loss of self- 
determination. But the values of predictability are regarded as 
even greater than those offered by the liberal-bourgeois insistence 
on individuality.” Because new techniques of social science lead 
to practically absolute predictability in practical political judg- 
ments, wider and wider areas of the irrational matrix of society 
can be brought under control of rational processes. The area of 
freedom is correspondingly widened, as men give up their old 
submission to passion and emotion and accept the freedom gained 
by predictability. 

19 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, pp. 112-116; Man and Society, pp. 380-381. 
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The criterion of predictability is congruent with the dialectic. 


_ A dialectically determined, overarching, transcendent goal for 


adjustment, “a basic vision of life,” is the really purposive element 
in the system, the intended result of all the conflicts and con- 
fusions of life, and the source of values used by the individual in 
immediate decisions and choices. “This substance again and again 
focuses thought and activity on certain issues and differentiates 
the otherwise homogeneous challenges of the environment and 
the responses to them into desirable and undesirable ones.” Prag- 
matism offers no guidance in such differential organization, since 
its criterion of value is solely efficiency, and adjustment guided 


_ by efficiency alone leads to disintegration of individuals, apathy, 


“paralysis of cooperation,” and loss of deeper purposes in living.” 

Here Mannheim completely misses the point of the pragmatic 
concept of adjustment. Tradition is not abandoned as a guide 
in adjustive behavior; it is one of the elements of the social situa- 
tion in which adjustment takes place, part of the experience of 
the individual involved, and a very powerful factor in the de- 
termination of behavior. Represented in individual experience 
by the folkways of the society, it leads, guides, suggests. The 
very drives, impulses, and desires of the individual are shaped 
by the folkways; to take a simple example, all men suffer hunger, 
but what food they hunger for is an interpreted desire, determined 
by the limitations and suggestions of the habit patterns of their 
various cultures: a starving American would almost inevitably 
dream of steak and apple pie, unless he happened to be a Texan 
who could conjure up visions of a barbecue. Pragmatism recog- 
nizes the effect and guidance of tradition; it does, however, insist 
on the reflective examination of tradition, where it is involved as 
a guide to behavior at those points where adjustment ceases to 
be efficient and becomes a problem. Adjustment, to the pragma- 
tist, is not guided by efficiency as a criterion of value. Rather, 
where efficiency is impaired, problems arise which necessitate 
judgments of value. These are nearly always judgments of prac- 
tice, decisions of what to do and what not to do next, and are 
made in terms of the relation of these proximate steps to more 
remote purposes and goals. The basic value judgment in the judg- 


20 Mannheim, Freedom, Power, pp. 142-148. 
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ment of practice is the choice of goal; efficiency is a correlative 
test of instruments used to achieve it. The paradigms of experi- 
ence and tradition alone are not adequate guides in the choice 
of goals. 

Knowledge of the paradigms of a given culture does increase 
the predictabilty of behavior in that society. But again, it is not 
adequate either to the choice of goals or the prediction of be- 
havior without more complete analysis of the process of adjust- 
ment itself. The method of judgment proceeds through the active 
participation of the individuals involved; problems are in a sense 
created by individuals, and certainly the character of the persons 
involved is a critical part of the problem-situation. The initiation 
of adjustment is not merely a character of the situation, or of 
tradition, but also an act of the individual in it." Adequate knowl- 
edge must include all these elements; it may often provide, as 
Mannheim suggests, a rationally ordered picture of the whole. 
But what Mannheim fails to offer is a concept of the function of 
traditions and desires in judgment. Concerned as he is to correct 
the pragmatic view by insisting on the role of tradition and goals 
in judgment, he falls into the pragmatic error by treating these 
elements as facts and the method of judgment as factual judg- 
ment. What he desires is predictability and control in social sci- 
ence. He suggests that science will be more adequate if it takes 
more facts into consideration. Hence he takes a dim view of 
specialization in social science, because it results in predictable 
knowledge only in a very limited sense in highly specific con- 
texts. He feels that integration and centralization are necessary 
in the planning stage, because only in such a way can predictable 
sequences of institutional behavior be organized in any compre- 
sive pattern. 

The concern with predictability accounts for Mannheim’s sus- 
picion of the study of problems and of the concept of adjustment. 
The problem in social science is predictable only in part. The 
outcome is certainly affected by environmental factors and social 
forces which are identifiable and to a certain extent calculable. 


21 John Dewey, Logic (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1938), pp. 
498-499. R. Bruce Raup, et al., The Improvement of Practical Intelligence (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1950), pp. 103-105, 
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But it is also determined by a creative act of individuals in the 
problem situation; and although new ideas, goals, and processes 
develop out of tradition and experience, they are not identical 
with tradition and not wholly calculable. The concept of adjust- 
ment, proceeding by partial, tentative, limited, concrete steps, fails 
to satisfy his criteron of predictability except in part. Mannheim 
replaces adjustment by a leap of faith, by wholesale acceptance 
of the new planning approach to social order, by submission of 
the human will to the results of the calculation of human behavior. 
The developmental approach to planning, the adjustive technique 
of thinking things through a bit at a time, is inadequate because 
it fails to make social organization predictable. 


Summary 


The principal difficulty with Mannheim’s approach to judg- 
ment is that it enables people to abdicate responsibility for judg- 
ments of practice through calculating in advance the group to 
whom responsibility can be given and whose judgments will be 
adequate. Provided leaders in an age of planning use a method 
in which the criteria of judgmental adequacy meet certain stand- 
ards, it is believed possible to entrust the task of planning to 
them with confidence. Like many theoretical structures, Mann- 
heim’s method is adequate as far as it goes. But there are several 
types of problems in leadership to which his method does not 
apply. And this shortcoming makes it necessary to raise some 
questions about his assumptions. 

First, the dialectic as a technique of analysis is subject to cer- 
tain limitations in application to multivariate systems. The dia- 
lectic will identify only the extreme types of phenomena. Between 
these extremes lie an infinite number of “middles,” variables which 
drop out of the view of the judger using the dialectic. Mannheim 
recognizes that social science must deal with multivariate events, 
but treats the necessary difference in operation as an increase 
in the breadth and scope of judgment. Goals as well as facts must 
be taken into consideration, he suggests. But he fails to see that 
a difference in method is required by this positing of a multivariate 
system. 

Second, in dealing with the dynamics of systems, the dialectic 
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fails to honor the full character of evolutionary forms. It provides 
no means of estimating the course of a career, development, or 
adjustment that does not happen to fit its theoretical structure. 
It fails to offer any estimate of alternative courses other than the 
extremes. Movement occasioned by tension between thesis and 
antithesis is only one case of the dynamic of events. The dialectic 
can account for antithetical motives, but is not adequate to the 
analysis of the complex process of motivation. 

Third, the method of Reason affords no way of moving out of 
crisis situations or of reforming inadequate social structures except 
by total replacement by a new stable configuration. This approach 
is essentially revolutionary; yet Mannheim quite specifically states 
that revolution is irrational. 

Fourth, in consequence of this lack of a technique for moving 
out of crises in situations in which the final outcome is not clear, 
there is no way of defining problems except as irrationals. The 
problem is defined precisely in terms of the lack of clear aims 
for individuals in a dissatisfying situation, so far as the pragmatist 
is concerned. Pragmatically speaking, goals are projected as part 
of the process of reconstruction of situations. But according to 
Mannheim’s method, there is no adequate way of achieving desir- 
able conditions except by conceiving and conforming to a total 
vision of order. 

Fifth, in view of the necessity for such self-discipline and con- 
formity, for many people there will be no way of securing free- 
dom except by renunciation of personal interests and personal 
careers. Mannheim recognized this fact. Like Plato, he said on 
occasion that the reconstructed world would not likely be one 
that people would like: The age of planning must be recognized 
as having its unpleasant side. Yet he calls upon the Western world 
to give up its other hard-won freedom in the interest of the 
“greater freedom” which comes from control over the conditions 
and outcomes of social life. Such “greater freedom” may be de- 
sirable; but the price that Mannheim himself placed upon it seems 
prohibitive for many people. 

Sixth, the theory does not offer any estimate of the character 
and mode of operation of authority in judgment. Authority is 
assumed as a function of method and as a consequence of the 
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assumption of key positions by the élite. But its nature is not 
discussed. 

As a consequence, Mannheim’s theory is not adequate to the 
development of democratic principles for the study of leadership. 
The guidance he hoped to offer to leaders in democratic politics 
was not adequate to the situation. There are, perhaps, two reasons 
for this failure. First, he failed to analyze adequately the histori- 
cal situation in which leadership had to operate. Second, he 
failed to realize that operation in a new dimension of judgment, 
the area of practical judgment, requires a new method. The 
development of a multi-dimensional theory of leadership suitable 
to the purposes of democratic planning is not facilitated. 


Paradoxes of Leadership in Rational Judgment 


Where a theory is inadequate to cover the range of phenomena 
that it purports to describe, paradoxes will often develop in its 
application to the analysis of specific problems; these in turn indi- 
cate some of the problems to which theoretical organization and 
reconstruction need to be applied. Such is the case with Karl 
Mannheim’s theory of the intellectual élite. A series of three para- 
doxes develops out of his attempt to use the functional concepts 
of pragmatic thought in the rigid Hegelian structure of the method 
of Reason. 


The problem of planning for change 


Although Mannheim points out that planning must be flexible, 
dynamic, adaptable to conditions of change in society, the method 
he proposes is based on an initial grasp of the whole of society, 
a transcendent and total vision of an ideal social structure. There 
is a twofold paradox here. 

First, planning must be rooted in the experience of the society 
and closely related to the immediate social needs of the moment; 
at the same time it must be focused on the future, transcending 
the immediate interests of the present and of the particular so- 
ciety in order to find ways for adjusting to continuing change 
in the interest of the whole. 

Second, planning must be done by an élite sufficiently detached 
from the mass and from the conflict of partisan interests to grasp 
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the interest of the whole and foresee the direction of change; at 
the same time, planning must try to prevent the development of 
an élite-mass dichotomy which would block the control of mass 
behavior by the élite in the interest of the whole. 

This pair of paradoxes even stands in paradoxical relationship 
to each other. They revolve around Mannheim’s failure to grasp 
the nature and implications of the pragmatic view of intelligence. 
He does not view intelligence as a process, but rather as a sub- 
stantive capacity for Reason in behavior. He does not grasp the 
pragmatic view of intelligence as a means of relating past experi- 
ence and future expectations in a pattern of control. He does not 
view intelligence as involving people in a community of judgers 
proposing to achieve common goals. He does not see intelligence, 
pragmatically conceived, as offering a major contribution to 
methods of solving the problem of the relation of past experience 
to future expectation, and to means of solving the problem of 
the dichotomy between leader and mass. 


The confusion of rationality and rationalization in planning 


The grasp of the whole of a process is regarded by Mannheim 
as rational in the fullest sense, substantially rational. The in- 
tellectuals, using their substantially rational vision of society, 
plan by “rationalizing” behavior, i.e., organizing it in keeping with 
the rational vision of the whole. Preoccupation with immediate 
events is substantially irrational. Paradoxically, reflective think- 
ing, which grows out of frustration of habit or custom in dealing 
with the processes of common life, is not rational in the fullest 
sense, so far as the reader can tell from Mannheim’s works. He 
does not face the question, Can reflective thinking lead to a 
rational grasp of the whole and hence to rational planning? If 
this question were answered in the affirmative, it would be 
possible to argue against Mannheim that classes intimately in- 
volved in productive activity and having deep-seated partisan 
interest would be able to use the rational method essential in 
planning. 

This analysis reveals a further paradox of detachment-involve- 
ment in social control. If substantial rationality alone is adequate 
to the task of rationalization, then detachment is an adequate 
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criterion of leadership. But involvement is likewise necessary if 
access to positions of control within the social system is to be 
obtained. The idea of the key position, central to a cycle and 
determining its form while detached from the periphery, is an 
attempt to resolve this paradox. 

Furthermore, Mannheim posits powers of self-regulation in 
the centrally located key positions and planning bodies which 
he denies in the small spontaneous group. The centralized plan- 
ning body, for example, is supposed to resist the temptation of 
centralized institutions to usurp all social functions; it must in- 
stead practice a program of devolution, creating peripheral points 
of control. 

Finally, initiative, invention, self-help, and the autonomous 
desires of individuals do not seem to have any place in the 
rational approach to social organization. They are subsumed 
under the substantially irrational factors that have no place in 
the rational act. Yet Mannheim insists on innovation as part 
of a total plan. Again, he appears to reserve to one group, the 
planners, what he denies to the rest of the population: the possi- 
bility for spontaneous innovation as part of the adjustive process. 

Here again a problem of leadership is posed in these paradoxes. 
If substantial rationality is limited to a few fortunate persons, 
and if rationalized (ie., orderly) behavior obviates rationality, 
then the selection of leaders is enormously simplified by being 
reduced to the identification of the exceptionally gifted. But if 
reflective thinking is rational and offers more than merely the 
opportunity to reinstate oneself after dislocation from the ration- 
alized order, then the method of locating key positions in social 
control and identifying leaders becomes more complex. 


The dichotomy between élite and mass 


The assumption of detached, rational perspective in the in- 
tellectual élite implies the separation of leader and group, while 
implying that leaders must have some close involvement in the 
group in order to focus behavior around a central key point. 

There is a tendency in Mannheim’s theory, though he would 
be the first to deplore it, to accept detachment of the élite from 
the mass, except for services performed by them, in return for 
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which they claim authority and exact conformity to rational 
order. Underlying this ambiguity is the assumption that “bearing” 
the rational method of planning confers upon the intellectual 
élite authority in social planning. Mannheim’s principle is sound: 
there is a relation between method and authority. But careful 
distinction needs to be made between the authority conferred 
by a mastery of method, technic, or subject matter, and the 
authority claimed by establishing a monopoly of practices in a 
practical field through erecting barriers between the adept and 
the uninitiated. The sociology of knowledge should be useful in 
the identification of monopolistic practices in professions for the 
purpose of limiting authority to their members. The general 
tendency to the monopoly of power is noted by Mannheim, and 
the specific problem of the monopoly of the military power by 
the state is considered a principal barrier to the leadership of 
the intelligentsia. But he fails to observe the monopoly of rational 
method, which he suggests is appropriate to the intellectual 
élite. The less the masses know of a given method, the more 
authority appears to accrue to the classes having access to its 
secrets. The more complete the monopoly of ideas by the élite, 
the less control can be exercised independently by the masses 
and the more power will have to be given to the élite. 

There is, in fact, a sense in which universal education consti- 
tutes a threat to the dominance of the intellectual élite in society. 
The general increase of knowledge in the population threatens 
the destruction of their monopoly of knowledge and technics; 
hence the élite lose considerable authority. The example of Wyclif 
comes immediately to mind; his proposal to make the Bible gen- 
erally available in the vernacular threatened the exclusive author- 
ity of the priesthood. He was a trust-buster, and it is no wonder 
that the élite hated him. 

Mannheim’s ambiguity on the subject of education follows from 
his confusion on the relation of leader and group. He is torn 
between a conviction of the need for the highest possible type of 
training for the élite and for incisiveness in its thinking on the 
one hand, and on the other hand a conviction of the value of 
universal education as a means for improving the level of living of 
the masses. He consequently finds it difficult to make up his mind 
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about the precise function and aims of education. In the end he 
concentrates on the education of the intellectual élite and the 
development of awareness in its members and on the use of 
techniques of mass analysis as an instrument of control admin- 
istered through the educational institutions for the masses. 

The result is to obscure certain vital educational issues. First, 
the hidden vocational intent of “general” education and the ex- 
tent to which it represents the particular vested interest of the 
intellectuals is recognized but not regarded as evidence of the 
limitations of the leadership of the intellectual élite in “the 
interest of the whole.” Second, the extent to which a distinction 
between “general” and “technical” education implies a distinction 
between élite and mass is not observed. 

Finally, the position of the intellectuals depends upon the rela- 
tion between leaders and masses. The intellectuals may function 
as an élite, or they may function as members of communities of 
judgers, And, as Kermit Eby points out, there is all the difference 
in the world between direct experience in communities of judgers 
and “detached” study through observation and questionnaires, a 
difference which is crucial not only for democratic politics but 
also for the nature of social science.” 

Perhaps the most critical of these problems is education. If 
education is to be at all adequate, and particularly if its purposes 
are to be accomplished with any economy of time and personnel, 
it must be directly related to the method of social organization 
required in this—and the next—stage of social development. If 
there is any social structure that needs to be future-oriented, it 
is the educational system. But it risks losing contact with present 
needs and accepted traditions if it fails to find a method for 
moving between the past and the future. Social organization 
and learning situations cannot be disentangled without damage 
to one or the other. 


22 Kermit Eby, “Research in Labor Unions,” American Journal of Sociology, 
56: 222-228 (November 1950). 


CHAPTER IV 


The Method of Practical Intelligence 


The Next Stage in History 


No critique of Mannheim’s theory of the élite is adequate 
without coming to grips at some point with the assumption that 
our age is a period in which planning is inevitable and necessary 
to freedom. A great deal of the enthusiasm and respect with 
which Mannheim’s works have been received in the United States 
results from the concern which people in our highly industrialized 
society have for planning. It is probably pretty generally accepted 
that men can get through history better if they think things 
through and plan ahead than if they submit to the blind operations 
of mysterious forces which they cannot even define. Shrewdness, 
astuteness, and foresight are valued in our culture. We would even 
like to be able to make it rain principally upon the just. 

But there is a real difference between Mannheim’s view of the 
age of planning and the common-sense principle of foresight 
and thinking things through. Perhaps the simplest distinction is 
the principle of prediction used in each. The method of Reason, 
according to Mannheim, promises and assumes complete calcul- 
ability as a result of its grasp of the ultimate goal of social proc- 
esses. The best adjustment to new historical conditions is there- 
fore supposed to come from accepting the findings of the method 
of Reason and obeying its masters. Since such findings free people 
from ignorance and determination by blind natural forces, free- 
dom consists in submission and self-rationalization in keeping with 
the rational plan. 

The method of practical intelligence, however, does not promise 
complete predictability in its results. It accepts the contingency 
of any situation and of our knowledge of it, but offers a way of 
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working out of it. It is evolutionary rather than dialectic. It 
assumes that there is always more in a situation than can be 
comprehended in a single operation, then proceeds to offer a way 
of handling what partial elements can be understood. It therefore 
leaves free in the situation alternatives for acting and enduring 
which are not subject to its operation and also makes no attempt 
to secure complete conformity to the elements with which it 
operates. It has no pretensions to complete calculability, and 
therefore regards freedom as one of the conditions for correction 
of its possible errors through maintenance of alternative ways of 
dealing with situations. 

As a general principle, the method of Reason tends to sub- 
ordinate or suspend action on limited problems, pending a plan 
of action on more inclusive problems, or to suppress the limited 
problem as a partisan or irrational element of a situation. Accord- 
ing to the method of practical intelligence, all problems are lim- 
ited and particular, and must be dealt with in their own particular 
terms, the limits being constantly pressed, tested, and extended 
or contracted as necessary. It is possible, according to the method 
of Reason, to suppress a strike and justify the action as the elim- 
ination of a functional irrational; an equally reasonable alter- 
native is to suspend action on the strike until the whole legal 
and constitutional apparatus for handling labor relations can be 
overhauled and the basic principles of operation settled. General 
principles of control need to be worked out in advance in order 
for particular operations to be wisely guided, according to the 
method of Reason. 

The method of practical intelligence, however, regards the 
development of generalizations as part of the process of working 
out particular problems as they come along. Generalizations are 
necessary to guide decisions, but they are themselves settled 
along with the problem that they are instrumental in solving. 
Part of the judgmental process is the evaluation of generaliza- 
tions in terms of their pertinence to problems of different types. 
The labor laws are involved along with labor unions in a strike 
settlement; both the particular issue and the general legal prin- 
ciple develop in the course of negotiation and settlement. There 
is no question of precedence of the generalization over the par- 
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ticular operation. Both are equally involved in the outcome of 
decision. 

In this way the method of intelligence avoids the historicist 
temptation to regard any historical point of reference as a Great 
Idea, a Great Principle, a Great Man, as a determining influence 
in history which can be depended on to provide an accurate 
estimate of the future course of events. Any such point of refer- 
ence serves as a point of departure for thinking through a problem, 
but does not function as the sole determinant of the outcome.* 
Toynbee, for example, describes a “creative minority,” equivalent 
to an élite in function; its responses to the challenges of history 
are taken up in the mass by “mimesis.” The relation of the “crea- 
tive minorities” to their societies moves in a pattern of alternating 
“withdrawal and return,” of close involvement and rest from ac- 
tion. Detachment, an essential characteristic of the minority, is 
secured through withdrawal. 

The Toynbee theory is strikingly similar to Mannheim’s; a 
cyclical theory of history embodies a theory of an élite. But 
unfortunately history is not so reliable in its recurrences as the 
cyclical theory suggests. And the moving principles distinguished 
by historians may be so far abstracted from the course of concrete 
events as to lie beyond human control. Mannheim differs from 
Toynbee in suggesting principles which are under the control of 
social scientists and which promise historical predictability. The 
method of practical intelligence offers generalizations as guides 
for decision; and these are tested by the degree to which people 
find them useful instruments in practical judgment. The method 
offers a way of moving out of problem situations and developing 

"generalizations about them in the course of judgment. It offers the 
chance to rehearse plans before they are finally committed to 
action and to revise generalizations which do not prove reliable. 
It maintains live alternatives down to the moment of irretrievable 
commitment. It offers a test of the connection between acts and 
outcomes and gives a closer estimate of the applicability of plans 

1 Cf. Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, abridged by D. C. Somervell (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1946). Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948). Toynbee’s principle of creative minorities operating in 


a cyclical historical process is typical of historicist theories and in many wa: 
parallels Mannheim’s theory of the élite. apap 
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to the concrete situation. It recognizes the necessity for guidance, 
but finds its ultimate source not in high-level abstraction but in 
the involvement of men in communities of judgers. It regards the 
final outcome of judgment as determined, not by generalizations, 
facts, or heroes, but by the decision of the community. Judgment 
is not collective, but interpersonal. The interplay of individuals 
in mutual guidance and common decision is the ineluctable ele- 
ment in history, the irreducible minimum requirement of ade- 
quacy in judgments of practice. 

The method of practical intelligence is therefore a way of 
scaling social operations down to human size, of planning social 
undertakings so that there is a minimum of noise and confusion 
in history. Above all it offers a way of undertaking fairly large 
and comprehensive operations without destroying limited, indi- 
vidually valuable patterns of behavior. In this respect, it may 
be said that it cherishes individual freedom. 

There is a second fundamental difference between Mannheim’s 
analysis and the method of practical intelligence. Where Mann- 
heim treats planning as the manipulation of social organization 
in the interest of society as a whole, the method of practical 
intelligence approaches planning as a learning situation for a 
limited community of judgers. 

Knowledge will not remain stable while new structures are 
erected upon it. The very development of new facts, social struc- 
tures, and scientific processes alters the knowledge upon which 
they are based. What is important, then, is not knowledge but 
learning. Situations thought through are “learned,” they become 
instruments for thinking through new situations. Experiences once 
understood are elements in new patterns of behavior. Institutions 
once studied become models for thought and planning in de- 
veloping new institutional patterns. Planning becomes, not the 
application of integrated facts or basic principles to the control 
of society, but rather a series of learning situations facilitating 
the development of reliable generalizations and the solution of 
problems. 

The method of Reason moves into planning with generaliza- 
tions derived in advance, applying them through centrally con- 
trolled institutions to the mechanical organization of behavior. 
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The method of practical intelligence moves into planning proc- 
esses with a method of learning through which generalizations 
are made about events as problem-solving continues. It offers a 
method through which individuals become masters of skills in 
the development of a meaningful career for themselves and their 
community and in the facilitation of social organization through 
mutual guidance. 

Mannheim’s view of the next stage of history is a prophetic 
view. He urges the application of integrated, reliable, compre- 
hensive knowledge to the organization of society. He points with 
proper alarm to the possibility of despair, alienation, and bar- 
barism. Yet he overrates the accuracy with which historical 
processes can be predicted and controlled and underrates the 
capacity of “the masses” for constructive thinking. He overrates 
both the adequacy of the intellectual élite to the task of leader- 
ship in planning and the adequacy of the method of Reason to the 
preservation of freedom. 

This view is not only depressing and despairing, but mislead- 
ing. There are other ways to think through the processes of social 
organization and to control the development of institutions. 
Mannheim offers us only the bitter choice between submission to 
Reason and submission to barbarism. But the method of practical 
intelligence offers us the necessary method for exploring alterna- 
tive ways of organizing society. Before submitting to the rule of 
an élite, we at least owe it to ourselves to experiment with some 
of the varied institutional patterns, with some of the varieties of 
leadership, which may be found through application of intel- 
ligence to problems of practical judgment. At best, we may find a 
way to organize society in the interest of freedom; at worse, we 
may at least postpone the day of the bitter choice between sub- 
mission to an élite and submission to barbarians, And there is 
still the hope that the next period of history may be a great 
period of learning. 

But this is a genuine possibility only if we accept the role of 
learners, abandoning reliance on the hope of a Great Man, a 
Great Idea, a Great Hour. We must recognize that leaders and 
leading principles alike are the creations of men in communities. 
We cannot depend for adequate guidance solely upon facts, prin- 
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ciples, goals, or heroes. All of these are creations of the human 
mind. We can only depend upon the operations of the minds of 
men in communities. We must direct our best efforts to the dis- 
covery and application of methods adequate to the guidance of 
judgments of practice, as we have directed ourselves in the past 
to the development of methods adequate to the guidance of judg- 
ments of fact. We must accept the responsibility of persons in 
communities for the practical judgments they make and must 
earnestly seek to develop ways of making those judgments more 
nearly adequate. 


Basic Assumptions of the Method of Practical Intelligence 


The method of practical intelligence proceeds, first of all, on the 
assumption that intelligence functions, not merely in the tran- 
scendent realm of ideas, but also in history. Intelligence deals with 
concrete events and evolves general principles out of continued 
experience with them. Through learning, it eventuates in skill in 
achieving control of an increasing range of situations. 

Second, it is assumed that emotions are not irrational, barbarous 
elements to be avoided or transcended. Feelings and emotions are 
rather regarded as the source of cues for behavior which results 
in learning. The level of human behavior is reached, not when 
emotions are repressed, but when feeling and impulse are inter- 
preted and symbolized, preserved in time as problems. The func- 
tion of intelligence is to relate the emotional wellsprings of action 
to desirable patterns of behavior. Feelings and emotions have a 
direction; they point to some kind of satisfaction which can be 
secured through a controlled pattern of behavior. They are the 
origin of problems, the cutting edge of history, the beginning of 
intelligent behavior. 

Third, this means that not detachment but involvement in social 
processes is essential to intelligence. To feel one’s way into prob- 
lems there must be involvement of the individual in the situation 
producing feelings of interest, satisfaction, dissatisfaction. There 
is interaction between individual and situation in producing a 
problem. 

Fourth, involvement in social processes in the interest of con- 
trol is not necessarily centralized. Social structures need not 
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necessarily even have a center. Control may be exercised from the 
point at which the individual is involved. Its scope and effective- 
ness vary not only with time and space relationships, but also 
with the character of the person involved. 

Fifth, practical intelligence operates in a system of multivariate 
phenomena rather than a dialectic system of polarized extremes. 
The method affords instruments for taking account of the infinite 
variations between the extremes of human interests and skills. 
Whereas the dialectic system finds two types of mind in history— 
the excellent mind of the genius, eventually absorbed into the 
intellectual élite, and the average mind subsumed in the mass— 
the method of intelligence views intellectual capacity as devel- 
oped in an infinite variety of degrees in the population. All 
degrees of competence have their distinctive mode of operation 
and their contribution to the task of social control. According to 
the method of practical intelligence, no line is drawn between 
the very best and everybody else; an attempt is made to use 
varying levels of skill and to improve the general level of capacity 
and operation of society as a whole. It is assumed that any method 
of social organization which is ultimately valuable will have to 
afford ways of utilizing variations in skill, interest, and capacity. 

Sixth, the process of social organization is assumed to be inter- 
personal, not collective. Institutional patterns consist in an infinite 
variety of specific, particular, individual interests, rather than in 
the absorption of particular or partisan interests into a collective 
whole. Personal aims are not sacrificed to the collective destiny, 
the “general will,” but are organized into a social process satisfy- 
ing to a considerable number of persons. There is reciprocal 
behavior at the bottom of the definition of any problem; it is 
presented in a symbol by one person and the symbol is responded 
to by another. Out of such reciprocity the problem begins to 
grow. Practical judgment may thus be considered to proceed from 
a common acceptance of a condition as having particular prob- 
lematic features and possible consequences. In judgment, the 
response of persons to a problematic situation is evoked, differen- 
tiated, organized into some pattern of common elements, recog- 
nized as common by the persons involved. Judgment proceeds by 
means of the relation of variable individual responses to each 
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other in a complex pattern which has meaning for many indi- 
viduals, who thus become and continue to be part of a community 
of judgers. 

The method of practical intelligence thus preserves more of 
the character and desires of the individual and more of the 
historical elements of the situation than does the dialectic. Dia- 
lectically, a way has to be found to subsume extremes of response 
under a single overarching principle. According to the method 
of practical intelligence, an effort is made to settle variable re- 
sponses in a pattern of common value through a process of 
common persuasion. The individual has real significance in such 
a process. His own character and destiny are preserved in the 
community of persuasion, rather than submitted to the interest 
of a collective whole, as in a rationalized pattern. The internali- 
zation of the method of practical intelligence and its use in 
individual decision strengthens the community of judgers, whereas 
such independence of operation is a threat to the rationally based 
organization. The individual in the community of persuasion is 
not asked to give up his own satisfactions for the sake of the 
fulfillment of the coordinated plan, although he may be asked to 
give up one satisfaction in favor of another. But according to the 
method of Reason, fulfillment is more important than satisfaction, 
and fulfillment is supposed to be achieved by losing the indi- 
vidual characters and destinies in the character and destiny of 
society.” 

Finally, it is assumed that there are self-regulative factors in 
the community of judgers and that these can be identified and 
applied to organizations large and small. Mannheim, however, 
regards self-regulation as destroyed by the character of modern 
institutional apparatus, which is appropriately controlled by a 
central authority. But the method of intelligence operates on the 
assumption that self-regulation is possible in a variety of social 
configurations, unless the organization be deliberately so con- 
structed that intelligence cannot operate and common persuasion 
is impossible, 

It follows, then, that the task of leadership in our time is the 


? Raup, et al., op. cit, pp. 85-91. Cf. Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 359, 
379-381. 
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development of communities of judgers according to the method 
of practical intelligence and the initiation of judgment in critical 
areas of social organization, directed toward the establishment of 
self-regulative patterns of interpersonal relationships. 


Self-regulative Features of the Community of Judgers 


Mannheim values very highly the extension of perspective and 
the development of breadth of vision in society. He suggests that 
these are produced from a detached position in relation to the 
class structure and the industrial complex. 

But according to the method of practical intelligence, the 
comprehensive perspective required for social planning may de- 
velop as a consequence of using processes of inquiry that require 
the assumption of varying points of view and the accommodation 
of one’s own perspective to others. Experiences in which differ- 
ences of opinion are used to broaden and correct narrow perspec- 
tives are indispensable in practical judgment. It was once believed 
that travel had such an effect, the Grand Tour being presumed 
to be such an educative experience for the ruling élite. But it is 
the method of judgment that is critical, not the experience of 
travel. And it is in processes of group deliberation, in experiences 
in a community of judgment, that the method of practical in- 
telligence is developed. 

There are certain requirements for the development of self- 
regulation in a community of judgers. First, varying perspectives 
must be actually represented by individual members. They cannot 
be constructed but must be communicated out of some experience 
by a person in the community. 

Second, the group must permit uncoerced, open, unpunished ex- 
pression of individual interest and free operation of members in 
group processes. Even temperamental and emotional differences 
offer some advantage in the development of self-corrective ele- 
ments of judgment. 

Third, emphasis must be placed on common operation out of 
differing perspectives rather than upon achieving a unified view. 
The required common element is a feeling of unbalance, dis- 
satisfaction, or uneasiness in a given situation. This defines the 
relationship of persons to each other in a community of judgers, 
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provided it is communicated and receives some response. Since 
symbols-are fundamental to the communicative act, the definition 
of relationship to the community is more often than not symbolic. 
But it is not wise to push too far the emphasis upon common sym- 
bolic elements in a community of judgers; emphasis upon a 
unified view should yield, as a rule, to the exploration of variable 
features of the situation in which the community finds itself 
involved. 

Fourth, the focus of a group is properly the objective problem 
that its members share, as it is defined by their likenesses and 
differences in perspective and the generalizations they hold in 
common. Concentration upon individual characters and perspec- 
tival differences as such is a sterile enterprise. 

Fifth, generalizations can be accepted as being held in common 
when there is no question raised about them and when they are 
used freely in the community in the definition of a problem. 
Generalizations that are not generally accepted can be held as 
part of the problematic element of the situation until settled in the 
process of judgment by agreement of the community of judgers. 
It is not wise to press the question of agreement on them directly, 
too far, or very often. Self-correction is most highly developed 
when conformity to the common is not required but is developed 
by the accretion of agreement on fundamental generalizations. 

Mannheim’s rational method, although democratic and liberal 
in intent, destroys differences in perspective through aiming at a 
unified or integrated view. Both Nazi and Communist strategy 
represent a perversion of the method of Reason, because they use 
perspectival differences as a means of destroying groups, atomiz- 
ing individuals, and reducing society to the level of mass organiza- 
tion. They press the question of loyalty to the common elements 
in society on the one hand, and use perspectival differences as 
weapons against individuals on the other. The measure of the 
strength of Western society may be in its establishment of strong 
deliberative processes of judgment based on the method of prac- 
tical intelligence, before the disintegrative strategy of totalitarian 
systems has time to operate. For the strategy of perverted ra- 
tionality catches democratic systems at their most vulnerable point 
by turning the variable definition of problems into the struggle 
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between rival claims to loyalty. The only defense against it is the 
development of enough experience in the method of practical 
intelligence for people to recognize and resist premature claims 
to authority and to make use of perspectival differences to initiate 
new communities of judgers. 

The first self-corrective feature of the community of judgers, 
then, is the utilization in guidance of variable perspectives on a 
problem. The second is similar to it and in a sense a consequence 
of it: the possibility of maximum guidance and correction of 
errors up to the point of decision and action. Varying perspectives 
make possible the ready recognition by members of each other's 
errors. Self-criticism is facilitated by the criticism of others. The 
process of self-correction may begin with acceptance and anticipa- 
tion of the criticism of other persons. 

Lippitt and White, comparing the results of democratic and 
autocratic functioning of adult leaders in children’s groups, found 
that under democratic leadership the process of mutual correction 
and guidance was greatly facilitated. The children helped each 
other, supplementing the guidance of the leader.* Such detachment 
of functions from designated leaders and their general exercise 
by members as agents of a group facilitates self-regulation. The 
study of leadership needs to be addressed to such detachment of 
functions from personality traits and status factors and to the 
control of performance by the group’s investment of authority 
in an agent. One of the major problems here is the question of 
how much homogeneity in membership is necessary before such 
general participation in guidance occurs. It is here suggested, 
however, that heterogeneity in membership affords differences in 
perspective which increase the range and effectiveness of such 
mutual guidance and self-correction. 

Third, the rehearsal of plans in a group before they are openly 
practiced in society and before the group commits itself to any 
proposed course of action increases possibilities of self-regulative 
functioning. It makes possible a test of consensus upon the validity 
of any suggested course of action, as well as tests of the probable 


3 Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, “Social Atmospheres of Children’s Groups,” 
in Barker, Kounin and Wright, Child Behavior and Dorda {¥en York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943), pp. 485-508, 
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consequences of any program. The extent of the common per- 
suasion is tested in a variety of ways in our society, including the 
counting of hands, heads, or ballots. But the value of the test 
of consensus depends upon the availability in the process of 
judgment of opportunities for the forecasting and comparison of 
consequences, through such methods as the pilot project, role- 
playing, and socio-drama. It is finally subject to the test of the 
common persuasion, the test of congruity with the unquestioned 
common ideals and assumptions of the community. 

One of the great contributions of education to the task of social 
planning is the opportunity offered by the school for the rehearsal 
of ideas under conditions of deferred consequences. If the school 
has been more expert and more thorough in offering such oppor- 
tunities in such fields as auto mechanics and home economics, 
where the consequences did not have to be considered and de- 
ferred, it has only reflected the difficulty of establishing in society 
adequate processes of practical judgment. In areas of citizenship 
education, social science, even teacher training, tests under “com- 
bat conditions” have been hard to devise; and a certain air of 
unreality often pervades teaching and learning in these fields. In 
the absence in society as a whole of widespread use of the method 
of practical intelligence, it has been hard to secure support for 
application to education of the method of learning by the use 
of practical intelligence. People have a way of wanting to evaluate 
ideas by only one of the two necessary tests. We are inclined to 
want our ideas accepted solely on the basis of the verdict of ex- 
perience or on the basis of agreement. But maximum self-regula- 
tion is possible only when both tests are used. 

Ideas have a way of persisting as possibilities even when ex- 
perience seems to indicate their impracticability. And some of 
them win eventual acceptance and prove to be effective instru- 
ments even after a long record of failure and disappointment. 
The ideas that fail to meet the twin tests of rehearsal and con- 
sensus are not lost. There is always the possibility of their re- 
generation in a new situation to which they are appropriate. The 
preservation of such ideas, however, is possible only in the char- 
acter and experience of members of the community of judgers. 

Finally, in a deliberative group the various modes of judgment 
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can go on in parallel as well as consecutively. Checks for con- 
sistency of operations between modes can readily be made; con- 
tradictions and negations can be ironed out; and time can be 
saved. Simultaneous mode development requires an open system 
of communication in the group and ready access by all members 
to understanding of group purposes and to processes of policy 
determination. 


Criteria of Symbolic Adequacy in Practical Judgment 


Mannheim emphasizes the single criterion of abstraction, with 
its social corollary, detachment, in determining the adequacy of 
practical judgments. This emphasis is consistent with his method 
of Reason, in which the structure of ideas is adequate to the extent 
of its identification with transcendent extra-historical meanin gs. 

The method of practical intelligence, on the other hand, works 
within history and deals with concrete events. Meaning is present 
in the life of a person in his environment, Symbols are regarded 
as persisting in history rather than transcending it. The criteria 
of adequacy in symbolic operation are primarily based on ways 
of performing judgmental tasks rather than presumed intrinsic 
qualities of judgments or symbols. 


Symbols are adequate when they are pertinent 
to a judgment of practice 


Abstraction and generalization must eventuate in ready transfer 
of experience from one situation to another. Although Mannheim 
is correct in emphasizing detachment of the symbol from the struc- 
ture of events, he neglects the significant consequence of detach- 
ment: pertinence in a variety of situations and ready transfer. 
Abstraction is one of the features of symbols which makes for 
ready transfer. It refers to the possibility of preserving in time 
a characteristic of a situation, which is thus “abstracted” from the 
concrete structure of the event that bore it and “referred” to the 
structure of a similar event. Generalization is a similar operation 
in which a common feature of a series of events is symbolized 
and “inferred” as occurring with all similar events. 

Both operations refer to the necessity of using symbols that are 
transferable from one situation to another. But such ready transfer 
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is equally dependent upon some experienced connection of symbol 
with event. Symbols are products of persons operating in a natural 
and social environment; they must not be taken as the source of 
phenomena, or as anything more than instruments of judgment. 
There must be some verifiable connection of the symbol with 
the event; this connection is strengthened by satisfying responses 
in a variety of situations and extinguished by the lack of desired 
response to the symbol. 

Pertinence characterizes judgmental operations not only when 
symbols are both abstract and general but also when there is 
ready transfer of former experience to present situations, when 
there is reliable response to the presentation of the symbol, and 
when the community of judgers makes continued use of the symbol 
as an instrument in judgment. 


Symbols are adequate when they are accepted 
as instruments in a community of judgers 


In a multivariate system, variability must replace unity and 
comprehensiveness as a criterion for adequacy in judgment. Where 
variation and continuity characterize the events being handled, 
symbols must take on both variability and flexibility in order to 
be adequate to the dynamic character of the system. In an evolu- 
tionary system, the static, substantive symbol becomes a source 
of confusion and error, particularly where it is connected with 
static, substantive behavior patterns. Mannheim suggests that 
symbolic adequacy is achieved when there is sufficient detach- 
ment from social processes to secure and symbolize a unified view 
of them. In contrast, it is suggested here that not unity but ready 
application is needed; the symbol represents a way of handling 
a situation, of getting into it and becoming involved with it. Its 
adequacy, then, is determined by its function. 

Variability and flexibility are not dependent solely upon in- 
ventiveness, the creation of new symbols. A certain variation in 
the events to which a symbol applies and a certain flexibility 
in the symbol as it is applied to particular events increase sym- 
bolic adequacy. The double and triple meanings carried by certain 
words are not merely a source of humor but are useful as a way 
of carrying experience over from one area to another. Words such 
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as rat, egg, and milk carry layers of meaning which reflect both 
rural and urban experience and make possible communication 
from one context to another. The flexible adaptation of the Eng- 
lish verb to noun or adjective, the despair of perfectionists, makes 
possible the application of experience to different kinds of opera- 
tions. The verb contact is almost inevitable. The verb to politic 
projects the meaning of politics in terms of behavior. The sequence 
operate, operation, operative, operational, operator is almost indis- 
pensable in instrumental philosophy. Transfer is facilitated by 
variability in an evolutionary system of events just as surely as 
by detachment in a static system. 

It is possible, naturally, to carry both variability and flexibility 
too far. The transfer of symbols from one situation to another 
is not a process of reproducing equal conditions in the two con- 
texts. The geometric postulate that things equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other is not applicable to the criteria of symbolic 
adequacy. The fallacy that things represented by the same symbol 
are equal to or the same as each other must be avoided. Symbols 
are not equal to the things they signify, in the first place. People 
often discover this fact when a leader becomes a symbol of suc- 
cess. Transferring him from the field in which his record was 
made does not always assure success in the new field. There has 
been a mixed record of success in leaders transferred, for example, 
from education to government, or business to education. 

The method of Reason suggests two ways of avoiding these 
fallacies: the positivist approach of reducing symbols to single 
point-to-point relations to the things represented, and the idealist 
approach of expanding symbols to comprehensive representations 
of overarching reality. The first commits a mathematical reduc- 
tionist fallacy of its own, as there is generally more in an event 
than can be pointed to all at once, and point-to-point reference 
neglects the important symbolic function of giving the event a 
career. The second is Mannheim’s way out, and it runs the risk 
of self-contained detachment from concrete events, 

The method of intelligence depends upon the agreement of the 
community of judgers to determine the precise nature and func- 
tion of the symbols used. Humpty Dumpty is not given independ- 
ent authority to say just what his symbols shall mean; but symbols 
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do mean what a community of judgers agrees that they mean. 
Symbols may be left with several forms and with a considerable 
accumulation of meanings from past experience. Such variability 
in meaning affords advantages in handling a variable flow of 
events. It is adequate so long as there is a satisfactory response 
to the various forms and usages. Likewise it is possible to secure 
by agreement the advantages of precision, even of point-to-point 
reference, as needed by the operations of judgers in a given 
context. 

Symbols must point to something, not to everything at once. 
There must be some clues in the symbol or its context which guide 
its application, Ultimately the usage of a community determines 
the symbol’s operation. The test of symbolic adequacy is the 
way people use a symbol as an instrument in judgment. If the 
desired behavior follows on presentation of a symbol, it may be 
considered a reliable instrument. It is extinguished or modified 
by lack of response or modifications of response to it. 


Symbols are adequate when they permit ready comparison 
of the consequences of actions 


In practical judgment, the most useful symbolic presentation 
of ideas is in the form of behavior sequences from unsettled to 
settled conditions, from desire to satisfaction.* Presented as in: 
trinsic values in a hierarchy, ideas cannot be and are not supposed 
to be compared. The higher and better are supposed to dominate 
the lower and worse. Reason is presumed to make possible the 
correct construction of a hierarchy of values through perceiving 
from a transcendent position the correct gradations of values in 
events." 

One may, for example, make a proposition to a child according 
to the method of Reason: “Go to bed.” The child wants to know 
why. “Because I said so, and children should be good and obey 
their elders and betters.” 


4 William James, “What Pragmatism Means,” in Pragmatism and American Cul- 
ture (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, Readings Selected by the aaier 
of American Studies, Amherst College, 1952), p. 12. John Dewey, Logic, 
Theory of Inquiry, pp. 120-188. 

5 This is the burden of the argument in George Santayana, Dominations and 
Powers (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951). 
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Another approach, sometimes used, is less dependent upon the 
hierarchy of age, virtue, and superiority. One tells the child, 
“You had better go to bed now.” The child wants to know why. 
“So that tomorrow you will be rested and feel more like playing 
and having fun.” 

The adequacy of the propositions may be argued on various 
grounds. Children being notoriously resistant to judgment accord- 
ing to any method, it is not suggested that one is more effective 
than the other, or that either one may have the slightest effective- 
ness. It is merely suggested that according to the method of 
practical intelligence propositions of this kind are properly judged 
for adequacy in terms of the realization by the child that behavior 
can be understood in terms of means to certain consequences, 
and in terms of the relative ease with which the child can learn 
to compare and decide between cues for behavior from various 
sources in his world. On the part of the adult, it is equally im- 
portant to learn to recognize the character he assumes in the 
view of the child in each type of proposition and to regard this 
character as one of the significant consequences projected in his 
proposition. The adult appears in the former sequence as a figure 
of age, authority, and virtue; in the latter his character is not im- 
mediately symbolized, but appears in the role of guide and coun- 
selor, implicitly stated. The character which the judger assumes 
in the symbols he presents is one of the most significant of the 
various symbolized consequences.° 

It is a naive kind of pragmatism that assumes that consequences 
are always compared in terms of the satisfaction offered and that 
behavior is always directed toward the achievement of satisfac- 
tion. We cannot ignore the process of reversal formation, in which 
there is an apparently complete substitution of dissatisfying for 
satisfying goals. And we are learning more about the ability of 


6 Cf. Raup, et al., op. cit., pp. 126-127, 129-133. Raup’s insistence upon the 
necessity for using symbols which mediate the character of the judger is signifi- 
cant here. It is, of course, implicit in his argument that the ideal, the desired 
future character of the judger be projected, as well as his extant, socially con- 
ditioned character. The symbolic requirements in this process are amply discussed 
by Raup and his colleagues and need not be repeated here. It is necessary only 
to add that in projecting his own character, the judger is usually also symbolizing 
as part of the desired consequences the character of the community of judgers 
and his desired relation to it. 
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persons to accept and endure considerable discomfort, pain, dis- 
satisfattion, and abuse in the interest of consequences presumed 
desirable. The human being has apparently an infinite capacity to 
postpone rewards and endure punishment. The success of political 
systems which demand almost indefinite postponement of human 
satisfaction and almost unlimited sacrifices and punishments bears 
witness to this fact. Dissatisfaction and punishment, as well as 
satisfaction, will reinforce patterns of behavior. It is possible to 
extinguish from human behavior the consideration of immediate, 
personal, autonomous needs, desires, and interests; the method 
of Reason is frankly directed to this end. Mannheim’s vision of 
the age of planning describes a society in which such an absorp- 
tion of the individual in the interest of the whole is accomplished. 
Submission of individual interest to various paradigms of tran- 
scendent meaning and value has been thought at various stages 
in history to result in perfect freedom. What is actually produced 
by this process, however, is a high degree of predictability and 
uniformity in individual behavior and consequent submission of 
individuals to control from dominant positions in a social hier- 
archy. 

The method of practical intelligence, on the other hand, is based 
on the use of freedom of choice in forms of behavior as a means 
to preserving individual autonomy. If it has a paradigmatic form, 
it is not the person whose meaning is conferred by eternal, tran- 
scendental, extra-historical goals and ideas, but rather the par- 
ticular, the historical person whose meaning develops through 
his life in and with concrete events and persons. Accordingly, 
propositions offered as guides for behavior must be tested for their 
adequacy in helping persons learn how to control their own be- 
havior. Symbols in practical judgment must be tested for the 
relative ease with which they can be used in the comparison and 
choice of different potential consequences of behavior. This proc- 
ess is very different from the measurement of individual or group 
performance against ideal types of men or behavior. It is possible 
only when the symbols used can be tested by following the pro- 
posed sequence to see if the promised consequences actually 
transpire. The advantage of the self-regulating group, as previ- 
ously suggested, is that such testing can take place under con- 
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ditions of deferred consequences, provided that the symbols used 
are amenable to treatment as means-consequence sequences of 
behavior. 

Testing under conditions of deferred consequences is also made 
possible by the development of common experience with symbols 
as instruments of judgment in the self-regulative group. Agree- 
ment on the nature and significance of symbols grows out of such 
tested experience. Furthermore, such testing requires the presenta- 
tion of both positive and negative possibilities. “What would 
happen if the contrary should be true?” can always be asked, 
and it must be tested if the self-regulative features of the com- 
munity of judgers are to be maintained. If we are to avoid error, 
it is necessary to know not only that what we believe in will work, 
but also that there are alternative ways of achieving our desire 
and that there are promising means which will not achieve the 
desired consequences. 

Such testing is not the purely experimental, neutral, objective 
testing of scientific inquiry. The judgers are always vitally in- 
terested in the outcome and concerned to achieve what the com- 
munity considers desirable, insofar as possible. But the rigorous 
testing of the connection between symbol and experience, be- 
tween promise and reality, needs to be practiced conscientiously 
as part of the process of practical judgment. 

These criteria of symbolic adequacy cover some of the de- 
ficiencies in Mannheim’s method. Their principal value lies in 
their application to multivariate, developmental systems and to 
the study of dynamic processes, evolutionary forms, crisis situa- 
tions, and problems. According to the method of practical intelli- 
gence, symbols are adequate if they are pertinent to a judgment 
of practice, if they are accepted and used in a community of 
judgers, and if they facilitate comparison of the consequences 
of alternative possibilities for action. In each mode of practical 
intelligence, all these criteria of symbolic adequacy function as 
guides to judgments of practice. 


The Modes of Practical Intelligence 


The elements of practical intelligence are not organized in any 
fixed form or order but may appear in a variety of sequences 


. 
* 
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according to the demands of the situation calling for judgment. 
The mood, intent, and temper of persons in the process of judging 
significantly affect the outcomes of judgment, much as changes 
of mode in music affect its character. The elements of method 
are here referred to as modes to keep clearly in mind the decisive 
effect upon judgment of the intention of the judgers. 

Here the analysis of method in judgments of practice by R. 
Bruce Raup and his colleagues offers two fundamentally sound 
suggestions.’ First, method in judgments of practice differs sig- 
nificantly from method in judgments of fact. Second, the judg- 
ment of practice is necessarily affected by the character of the 
judger and in particular by the temper and attitude displayed. 

In The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, the principal 
parts of the judgment of practice are analyzed as follows: 

“The first phase of practical judgment: clarification of common 
purpose—the projection of a desired state of affairs.” There must 
be, in any valid judgment, a deliberate effort to come to an 
understanding of the common purposes and goals which shall 
guide the process. 

“The second phase of practical judgment: the survey and assess- 
ment of the existing state of affairs.” Rigorous processes of fact- 
finding and the careful assessment of facts in relation to purposes 
must interpenetrate in adequate deliberation. 

“The third phase of practical judgment: suiting the ideas em- 
ployed to the claims of the situation as a ‘whole’.” Attention must 
be deliberately directed to the character and possibilities of the 
situation, including the persons in it; and it must be recognized 
that any idea of the whole is limited by the perspectives and 
purposes of the judgers, some elements of the situation always 
escaping the particular judgmental act. But even though the 
whole is a constructed and not an ideal one, its possibilities must 
be honored in adequate judgments. 

“The fourth phase of practical judgment: the fusion of the ideal 
and the existent in a program of action.” 

Four moods describing the involvement of the character of the 
judger may also be observed as part of the process of practical 


T Raup, et al, op. cit, pp. 17-18, 71-72. Raup, “Method in Judgments: of 
Practice,” The phe of Philosophy, 46: 801-817 (December 8, 1949). 
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judgment. The indicative mood is exemplified in statements of 
fact, the optative mood in statements of preference. The con- 
templative mood points to the necessity for relaxing the atten- 
tion of the judger to a problem as a means of control of perspec- 
tives, the imperative mood to the feeling of necessity and demand 
for action.® 

The first distinction between this study and that of Raup is that 
the modes of practical intelligence represent an attempt to in- 
tegrate the principles of phase and mood laid down by Raup. 
The mode may be understood as including both the operational 
aspect described in the phase and the temperamental aspect de- 
scribed in the mood of judgment; the two aspects interact to 
produce a factor of intent in the community of judgers. It is this 
factor of intent which seems most decisive in the analysis of 
leadership and which is therefore used in this study as a means 
of distinguishing the principal parts or modes of the method of 
practical intelligence. 

A second distinction between this study and The Improvement 
of Practical Intelligence lies in the conditions of practical judg- 
ment. Raup and his colleagues seem to be suggesting that demo- 
cratic cooperation is a prerequisite for the operation of practical 
intelligence, in contrast with compulsion, compromise, exploita- 
tion, excommunication, and leadership as means of relating per- 
sons to each other in a community.’ The author would agree with 
this position insofar as it is meant to point to the fact that com- 
munities reveal in their characters the differences in the method 
of their organization. In fact, in analyzing the modes of practical 
intelligence, it is assumed that the initiation of judgment is also 
the initiation of a community of judgers and that the character 
of the community and its members interacts in each mode with 
the immediate judgmental task in such a way that it decisively 
affects the outcome. 

But the author is much more disposed to consider cooperation 
an outcome of judgmental processes than to posit a cooperative 
group as the grounds for valid judgments of practice and must 
disagree with Raup and his colleagues insofar as this assumption 


8 Raup, et al., op. cit., pp. 102-118. Italics in th original. 
9 Ibid., Ch. II, pp. 22-87. ee 
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is made in their work. Cooperation—that pattern of social organi- 
zation in which there is a high degree of differentiation of indi- 
vidual purposes, a high degree of acceptance of the purposes of 
others, and a highly complex and differentiated pattern of inter- 
dependent functions—is certainly the goal of the judgmental proc- 
esses described in this study. But the community of judgers itself 
is likely to be a community of conflict rather than cooperation. 
And the content of judgment is likely to be prescribed by points 
of conflict, as Raup and his colleagues indicate. The problem 
posed for the method of practical intelligence is the maintenance 
of a way to make conflicts decisive, to give fighting some purpose. 

Furthermore, whereas Raup and his colleagues consider compul- 
sion detrimental to practical judgment, the author believes it possi- 
ble to conceive of a legitimate use of compulsion in maintaining 
the open system of communication essential to self-regulation. 
The community of judgers must determine the structures and re- 
lationships instrumental in securing the purposes they desire, with 
due attention to the effect of these instruments upon both the 
judgmental process and the judging community. 

On the whole, however, it should be abundantly clear to the 
reader that The Improvement of Practical Intelligence is a major 
source of principles of analysis for this study. Its emphasis upon 
the character and temperament of the judger as objectified in 
judgments of practice makes its analysis extremely suggestive and 
eminently useful in the study of leadership. The reorganization 
of the principal parts of the method of practical intelligence has 
been made primarily in the interest of simplifying and adapting 
them to the analysis of the function of leadership in the self- 
regulative group. 

The modes of practical intelligence here distinguished are 
closely related to one another, and each may be instrumental in 
the function of another. The intellectual task is both to distinguish 
them from each other in order to insure the adequate perform- 
ance of the tasks they define and to relate them effectively to 
each other in an adequate pattern of practical judgment. 

Practical intelligence is a method of interpersonal operation 
in which participation in a process of judgment facilitates indi- 
vidual functioning, and the internalized judgmental processes of 
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individuals in turn facilitate the functioning of a group. One 
of the advantages thus gained is the simultaneous development 
in different persons or institutions of the various modes of judg- 
ment and the check of one against another. Practical intelligence 
is also a method of learning, in that one of its results is skill in 
controlling the method itself. Experience in one process of judg- 
ment becomes instrumental in another, provided the method is 
mastered as part of the experience. 

Practical judgments are therefore to be considered adequate 
when the various modes of practical intelligence are all involved 
in the judgmental process, when there is some pattern of maxi- 
mum interaction and interpenetration of the modes with one 
another, and when the community of judgers makes a conscious 
effort to improve its mastery of the method by using the process 
of judgment as a learning experience. 

Furthermore, freedom is essential to adequate judgments ac- 
cording to the method of practical intelligence. Freedom as a 
criterion of practical intelligence is understood as the preserva- 
tion, in any pattern of judgment, of a maximum of alternatives 
for maintaining continuity in individual careers. It is essential to 
self-correction in the community of judgers because it preserves 
live options for action, should a chosen plan fail to achieve the 
consequences desired or promised. 

And finally, the locus of reality in the method of practical 
judgment is the problem, defined as such by feelings of uncer- 
tainty, disequilibrium, dissatisfaction, and communicated to others 
and responded to by them. Realism in the method of intelligence 
means that a group does in fact address itself to a problem, does 
undertake to move out of a concrete situation producing dissatis- 
faction to one more satisfactory. This is in contrast to the method 
of Reason, where the really real lies outside history, and the pro- 
jection of ideas into the dimension of the total and the future 
constitutes realism. According to the method of practical intelli- 
gence, the real is defined by the relation of the judger to a situa- 
oe rather than by the relation of a situation to an extra-historical 
idea. 

The method of practical intelligence is therefore a method 
of innovation and creation; it operates out of problematic situa- 
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tions to create new values for individuals involved in events, 
which are capable of change and development. It is also a way 
of preserving a maximum of traditional values and of projecting 
a maximum of hopes and desires for the future. It provides a 
way of moving toward concrete goals in history, for correcting a 
maximum of errors in the process, and for moving out of the in- 
evitable blocks and crises which will occur. It provides a way 
of securing maximum guidance coupled with maximum freedom 
in judgments of practice. 


The mode of initiation 


The judgment of practice must be studied as a case of the 
general judgmental sequence, moving from doubt to belief, as 
Peirce puts it, from an unsettled to a settled situation. The mode 
of initiation is the beginning of judgment in an individual who 
communicates his feeling of doubt or uneasiness by some signifi- 
cant symbol—a gesture, cry, word, picture, instrument, sound, or 
sequence of movements. Response from other individuals to the 
meaning thus expressed creates a bond between persons. If the 
situation and the feeling persist through the symbolization of 
common experience and the development of some common mean- 
ings, a community of judgers begins to appear. Members become 
involved in this community by responding to the presentation of 
the problematic elements in the situation. The feeling becomes 
a problem if projected as a common desire for development 
toward consequences which will restore a balanced or satisfying 
situation. 

From this point of departure the method of practical intelli- 
gence enters the realm of moral judgment. From the very begin- 
ning, decisions about the relative value of possible aims, purposes, 
and consequences must be made by individuals and the nascent 
community. The recognition of common goals requires some 
recognition of and decisions about moral values involved in the 
situation. h 

The task of judgment is accomplished in the mode of initiation 
if there is some response to the symbols presented in the problem 
situation. This response does not, however, have to be identical 
in all members of the community of judgers. Perspectival differ- 
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ences may be, in fact need to be, preserved in the mode of 
initiation with a view to developing a fully rounded view of the 
situation and the character of the persons involved in it. The 
initial definition and symbolization of the problem may be re- 
fined and corrected by variations in response to it. For example, 
the student who is dissatisfied with his grade on an examination 
may complain to another student. Comparing their respective 
papers, they may discover that the problem becomes not only 
one of dissatisfaction with the system of marking but also one of 
student self-evaluation. 

Mannheim reduces this mode of judgment to purely cathartic 
functions. Feelings, being irrational, need to be “blown off.” 
“Sublimation of psychic energy” is required in rational control of 
society. By regarding feelings as irrational, Mannheim deprives 
men of the source of meaning and motivation, leaving them moved 
only by generalized excitement. 

Generalized excitement, not directed toward anything in par- 
ticular, characterizes mass movements; it is this political manipula- 
tion of anomie and alienation, through arousing strong, undirected 
emotion, which Mannheim analyzes accurately and justly fears. 
The mass organization characteristic of Fascism and Communism 
is based on such generalized excitement, which is mobilized 
against opponents of the regime through demonstrations, celebra- 
tions, and mob violence.” 

Generalized excitement does not give rise to practical judg- 
ment. There must be some differentiation of emotion and feeling, 
some discrimination between feelings of various types and in 
various situations. Ultimately, if the mode of initiation is to 
develop, an idea of a meaning of a feeling must intervene. The 
fundamental skill in practical judgment is the interpretation of 
a feeling as having meaning. The method of Reason is inadequate 
in political processes because it operates to make feelings mean- 
ingless, with the ultimate effect of making men feel themselves 
meaningless. To regard the problem as insignificant because it 


_ 10 Selznick, The Organizational Weapon, pp. 286-288, analyzes the mobiliza- 
tion of masses by party élites through the evocation of generalized excitement 
which is directed toward a particular act of violence without any consciousness 
of purpose on the part of the mass. 
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is based in limited, material, particular feelings and impulses is 
to destroy the ground of intelligent political participation and 
action by persons in society. 

The tragedy of Mannheim’s life and work is that the social 
theory underlying his social analysis cut the ground out from 
under the participation in policy-determining functions by men 
of intelligence and education, which was essential to the practical 
success of his principles. For if the control of the process could 
not be secured, participation in planning was fruitless for the 
intelligentsia. The emotion-reason dichotomy in his work pre- 
vented him from perceiving the essential requirement of sensi- 
tivity in practical judgment, and from understanding the emotional 
requirements of adequate motivation. He left emotions to be 
manipulated by men of brutality, since he could neither see how 
they could be related to the operation of Reason nor give any 
adequate guidance to the intellectuals in the effective relation 
of feelings to the task of planning. 

The mode of initiation is therefore of tremendous significance 
in practical intelligence. If there is any difference between the 
judgment of fact and the judgment of practice, it is this consid- 
ered and deliberate involvement of emotion in the process of 
judgment. Practical judgment might well be said to be a process 
in which people are educated to see the significance of emotions 
and drives, so that they come to use them effectively in securing 
personal and social satisfactions as part of an intelligent method 
of creating bonds of community. 

The mode of initiation is very often bypassed, blurred, or over- 
looked, because so many elements in judgment have intention 
and direction from the very beginning. The idea, when it appears, 
has intention written all over it; it is going somewhere, it is mov- 
ing in a certain direction from its very inception. Situations are 
posed as problems almost in the act of recognition. But the intent 
to build a community of judgers and the development of the com- 
municative bond, which characterizes the intent, need to be recog- 
nized and used effectively in the improvement of practical in- 
telligence, 
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The mode of mediation™ 


Because of the inescapable purposiveness of symbols, the 
method of practical intelligence must include the mode of media- 
tion. Similar to the function of intelligence as art, it emphasizes 
the creation of symbols by a group in order to secure the projec- 
tion of the character and purpose of as many members as possible 
and necessary. There is loss and accretion of members of the com- 
munity of judgers in all modes of practical intelligence, but in 
none, perhaps, so much as in the mode of mediation. Here people 
are trying out their relations to the community of judgers through 
the projection of ideas of possible outcomes. 

Mediation consists in developing the tentative expression of 
feelings of dissatisfaction into some proposed sequence of action 
toward satisfaction. Perspectives here become contributions out 
of differing experiences, rather than blocks to judgment that have 
to be transcended, as Mannheim holds. 

There are two important tasks in this mode: first, the encour- 
agement of persons to contribute their views of the nature and 
possible outcomes of the situation; and second, the reorganiza- 
tion of such views in comparable sequences of need-means- 
consequences. 

» Presentation of ideas in such sequences makes possible the 
development of common purposes, the establishment of relation- 
ships among them, and the quantitative estimate of probable satis- 
faction to be secured from any given plan at an estimated cost. 
It is not necessary to achieve complete control from a key posi- 
tion to see that members who want a hike and those who want 
a wiener roast may find common satisfactions through combining 
the two activities. It is not necessary to be detached from the 
operation of the productive system and to achieve a transcendent 
perspective to understand that wage controls are acceptable only 
if prices are somehow limited in their upward swing. The pres- 
entation of ideas in means-consequence sequence not only makes 
possible their comparison and combination or differentiation, but 
also reveals more clearly the probable interest of persons or 


11 The modes of initiation and mediation are refinements of phase in 
Raup, et al., op. cit., pp. 103-105. ji Ser 
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groups in them. Men and ideas are closely related; persons ex- 
press their interests in their ideas. If the sociology of knowledge 
has any usefulness, it is in the depth analysis through sociological 
and economic data of hidden interests and commitments of per- 
sons and groups. Mannheim’s method may be a valuable instru- 
ment for improving our judgments of practice through securing 
adequate estimates of the interests of the judgers. But the soci- 
ology of knowledge is not needed to prove that ideas and interests 
are closely related; the relationship is taken as an essential datum 
of the method of intelligence, not as a block to be transcended. 

Where the method of Reason and the method of intelligence 
differ most significantly is in their attitudes toward partisan in- 
terest. According to the method of Reason, techniques such as 
the sociology of knowledge are devised as a means to “purifica- 
tion” of processes of judgment by revealing and reducing the 
effect of the particular interests of individuals. According to the 
method of intelligence, interests of individuals are regarded as 
important elements in practical judgment, and an attempt is made 
to honor them as possible alternatives for a plan. Furthermore, 
the expression of interests and the projection of differing individual 
ideas of desired outcomes is essential to the growth of the com- 
munity of judgers and to the development of common purposes 
in it. 

The method of intelligence also sees more in individual inter- 
ests than does the method of Reason. Reason sees the extremes, 
the opposites, the conflicts in points of view much more clearly 
than the infinite range of variations between the extremes. Using 
the method of Reason, followers of two extreme points of view 
can wrangle indefinitely over the merits of their respective posi- 
tions; it was such an impasse that Mannheim feared for the 
Weimar Republic. But mediation is the mode of practical intelli- 
gence in which a group looks for “middles” or variations of satis- 
fying outcomes, in an effort to get as many alternatives for action 
as possible for guidance in ultimate decision. To the rationalist, 
this may appear to be a process of compromise; and compromise 
may have its place in the mode of mediation, where differences 
are severe and alternatives limited. But compromise is likely to 
be evidence of inadequate performance of the task set in the 
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mode of mediation. Where compromise is necessary, or appears 
to be, it is always wise to examine the process of decision to see 
if alternatives have been adequately explored. The task of the 
group in the mode of mediation is to elaborate the variety of 
outcomes within the limits defined by extremes, and in so doing 
to increase the possibilities of finding common purposes and prac- 
tices that will satisfy members of the community of judgers. 


The mode of fact-finding 


“Regardless of how you feel about it, is it possible?” This is 
the question appropriate to the mode of fact-finding. For adequate 
judgments of practice, rigorous examination of the nature and 
potentialities of the existing situation with its demands and re- 
sources is of the utmost importance. Between any problem and 
its solution lies a series of acts which must be accomplished to 
satisfy the feelings involved. Facts are required to uncover un- 
suspected possibilities in a situation, refine the ideas of desirable 
outcomes, confirm the possibility of alternatives, direct the selec- 
tion of means and instruments for action, and suggest the new 
instruments which may have to be developed in order to achieve 
new possibilities in aims and goals. 

Facts are always needed and used in relation to proposals for 
securing desired outcomes of action. The cliché, there are two 
sides to any question, reminds us that two relations exist between 
what ought to be and what is: facts can be found to support any 
proposal; facts can and must also be found to support its con- 
trary. Adequate guidance in judgment requires attention to both 


relations. Neither the proposal nor the facts must override the 
other. 


These two phases of judgment—that which formulates what ought 
to be and that which determines what is and what can be—are inter- 
dependent. Thus while the former serves to locate and select the 
matters of fact to be inquired into, it is subject to the results of the 
strict inquiry which is thus set under way. . . . Constant interaction 
between the two phases is a condition of adequate deliberation upon 
policy." 


12 Raup, et al., op. cit., p. 106. 
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Here the method of scientific inquiry is essential to the opera- 

tion of the method of practical intelligence. It forces the recog- 
nition that our wishes do not independently determine the nature 
of a situation and its possibilities. It enables us to discover ele- 
ments of situations which can be reconstructed and probably 
counted on later to secure desired consequences. It is thus possi- 
ble for us to develop techniques, reliable ways of handling means- 
consequence sequences. We can measure both quantitatively and 
qualitatively the relations and effects of events. We can test events 
in practice prior to their actual application in action. The fact- 
finding mode sets the task of exploring the limits of projected 
purposes and measuring the possibilities of realizing them in 
action. 
To profess to have an aim and then neglect the means of its execu- 
tion is self-delusion of the most dangerous sort. . . . When we take 
means for ends we indeed fall into moral materialism. But when we 
take ends without regard to means we degenerate into sentimental- 
ism,1% 


From such irresponsibility about aims and resources the process 
of scientific inquiry can preserve a group. As Whitehead points 
out, the idea of the valuelessness of mere matter has infected 
the development of industry, the growth of cities, and the appre- 
ciation of art with a kind of disease of frivolity. This is not the 
meaning of science. The attempt to identify the material grounds 
of an event does not require its separation from the value which 
accrues to it. On the contrary, the event depends for its value 
upon its relation to goals and purposes, upon the limitation of its 
career in the direction of a desired relation. 

Determinations of fact, therefore, cannot be regarded as inde- 
pendent of determinations of value in the method of practical 
intelligence. On the contrary, scientific inquiry is directed pre- 
cisely toward the discovery of the possibilities of natural processes 
for producing and facilitating events of value. Science offers a 


13 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, New American Li- 


brary, Mentor Books, 1950), pp. 75-76. 
14 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, New 


American Library, Mentor Books, 1948), p. 193. 
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way of limiting, inhibiting, preserving, extending, and interrupt- 
ing in order to produce events of value. The fact-finding mode 
emphasizes the concern of the judgers with value; the facts found 
are about the values of events which in themselves are means to 
ends. The product of fact-finding is a set of suggested proximate 
steps toward ultimate goals, an estimate of the sequence of be- 
havior required, and the resources needed in order to achieve 
the various alternative goals proposed by the community of 
judgers. 

An idea has the status of fact when it is accepted in a group 
as instrumental in a particular kind of operation or in relation 
to a particular goal. Confirmation of a fact is evidenced by ab- 
sence of disagreement and is expressed positively and most clearly 
and reliably when most of the members of the community can 
be observed to use the fact successfully as an instrument in a 
problem-solving sequence. 

The mode of fact-finding is not based on the deductive analysis 
of parts of an intuitively grasped whole. It rather proceeds by a 
method of disciplined inquiry in which both deduction and in- 
duction are involved in the discovery and use of tested instru- 
ments in the achievement of purposes and goals. Facts are estab- 
lished as such by common acceptance; the process of establish- 
ment is the common persuasion. But it is a denial of all we have 
learned about scientific inquiry to accept facts on the simple 
basis of agreement or on the evidence of our feelings about them. 
We gain the desired advantage of control over events when we 
pay attention to the nature and possibilities and claims of the 
situation as such, regardless of our feelings about them. We gain 
the desired advantage of guidance in all modes of practical in- 
telligence by the expression and development of feelings as a 
factor in the development of a problem. But in the mode of fact- 
finding, guidance is most nearly adequate when we suspend atten- 
tion to feelings at least until we answer the question, “Regardless 
of how you feel about it, is it possible?” 
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The mode of decision™ 


The assumption that inquiry into the facts of social structures 
is adequate to determine the outcome of practical judgment is 
shared by Mannheim with many scientists, with many pragmatic 
philosophers, with many of the critics of modern science. The 
method of scientific inquiry, adequate to determine what can be 
done and by what means, is presumed by many thinkers to be 
adequate to determine what ought to be and may be done. But 
in the mode of decision, between the fact and the act, something 
happens to move the community of judgers into commitment to 
a course of action directed toward and guided by common pur- 
poses and goals. 

According to Kirtley F. Mather, the determination of a plan 
involves the twin requirements of beneficence and efficiency. 
Efficiency is a fairly simple value judgment. Beneficence is a much 
more complex value to determine, involving as it does the con- 
sideration of the good and the bad, of the desirable and the 
undesirable consequences of a course of action, and the weighing 
of the one against the other. The method of scientific inquiry 
is adequate to the former task and has a contribution to make to 
the latter. But beyond the limitations of its method lies another 
task, for which a wider range of method is necessary. “The great, 
imperative problems of our day cannot be solved unless some- 
thing is added to the intelligence of science.”° 

The “something added” must refer to skilled inquiry into other 
elements of method in practical judgment which supplement and 
facilitate the operation of fact-finding in making plans. Indis- 
pensable to adequate judgment as a prime test of pertinence 
and as a means of invention of instruments, scientific inquiry 
does not encompass the whole judgment of practice. Plans are 


15 Cf, Raup, et al., op. cit., pp. 106-110. Included in the mode of decision are 
elements of ans ie of Raup’s analysis: part of phase two, the assessment 
of the existing situation; phase three, honoring the claims of the whole situation; 
and phase four, the fusing of ideal and existent in a plan. The mood is impera- 
tive, in part; but the contemplative mood also has a significant place in this mode. 

16 Kirtley F, Mather, “The Problem of Antiscientific Trends Today,” Science, 
115: 534. Transcript of an address presented during the Annual Meeting of me 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Philadelphia, Decem 


26-31, 1951. 
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more than hypotheses, and they involve over and above the facts 
of the situation the feeling and character of the persons judging, 
the desires and expectations from which participation in the com- 
munity of judgers develops. 

In the mode of decision the common elements in the varying 
perspectives of members of the community of judgers are selected 
as a basis for a plan or an act. Facts are useful in mediating among 
perspectives and revealing common elements. Comparison of out- 
comes and desires of members further reveals the common ele- 
ments in various projected goals. Some focusing of judgment 
upon the common and reduction of the number of alternative 
goals occurs in all modes of practical intelligence. But at some 
point, given the interpenetration of the various modes of intel- 
ligence and their guidance of the operations of the community, 
the common elements are organized into a scheme of action 
toward an outcome that is judged desirable, and the community 
sets itself to achieve its goal. There may be changes of perspective 
in the mode of decision, at least incipient if not fully developed. 
But it is not always necessary for perspectives to change in order 
for the motivating powers implicit in them to be mobilized in a 
complex course of action, such as a plan. 

Anticipation of the consequences of various schemes is an 
important element of the mode of decision and is the principal 
guiding factor in this mode. Second, the most likely plans are 
accepted as an active desire of persons in the community, related 
to some fundamental drive. It is fruitless to pretend disinterested 
and “objective” participation and foolish to participate in practices 
which do not offer genuinely satisfying results of some kind. 

Third, the initial idea of the problem and the outcomes pro- 
posed are related to each other in a series of steps, including 
instrumental acts, facts, hypotheses, and the tests of value of the 
measures taken. Fourth, persons come to identify themselves with 
various parts of the plan, seeing acts they can perform, facts they 
can contribute, interests they can offer, and satisfactions they can 
secure. It is this partial acceptance of proximate goals and satis- 
factions that makes it possible to keep minority or opposition 
members in a community in spite of disagreement with ultimate 
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purposes. As Mannheim points out, the opposition are invaluable 
as critics, But an even greater value is not only in their contri- 
bution to action to the full extent of their interest and capacity, 
but also in their personification of live alternatives to the plan. 

It is therefore wise in the mode of decision not to push too far 
the question of the common values in a group or to require in 
advance any great degree of acceptance of ultimate purposes of 
a total plan. Judgment is not simple agreement; it is a process 
of thinking together, preserving differences in perspective, and 
of finding the common program and accepting participation in it 
“with reservations.” Even in the absence of clear and generally 
accepted goals, judgment makes possible decision and action on 
urgent problems of organization. The tremendous advantage of 
democratic societies over totalitarian ones is precisely this preser- 
vation of live options in the person of opposition members, 
minorities, dissenters, or prophets in the event that a chosen course 
of action proves inadequate. This has implications not only for 
legislative processes and policy-making but also for the preserva- 
tion in university faculties of an interest in minority opinions and 
controversial perspectives. Education is inadequate in the absence 
of lively dissent." 

One of the common judgmental errors is the belief that decision 
can be avoided by withdrawal from participation in judgment. 
A decision “to let events take their course” is valid only if it is 
genuinely, consciously, and responsibly taken in full recognition 
and acceptance of the consequences. It must, in other words, be 
recognized that noninterference actually constitutes a decision, a 
genuine alternative in the process of judgment. To refuse to de- 
cide or to delay decision indefinitely, to want “to go uninstructed” 
or to neglect to determine the common persuasion on a matter, 
open the door to the most outrageous kind of opportunism. And 
very often this is precisely the way some members of the com- 
munity of judgers want to operate, But it blocks the process of 

17 litical apathy of its le in 
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practical judgment. One of Mannheim’s great contributions is his 
perception of this danger. He insists that, where we have mastery 
of the instruments for thoughtful direction of society, not to use 
them constitutes abandonment of society to lawlessness rather 
than to the operation of “natural law.”** 

Judgment simply cannot be left to the operation of uncontrolled 
events. Man denies his humanity in making himself a mere 
creature subject to the control of natural and social events. To 
attempt to do so is to make a decision: the decision to revert to 
nonhistorical processes, to be subhuman, to refuse to exercise the 
human power to determine the course of history, to revert to 
barbarism. The mode of decision seems to be inevitable. Whether 
judgments are adequate depends upon the active participation in 
decision of members of the community of judgers. Adequacy 
requires them to make public their desires and their characters 
and to recognize those which they hold in common with other 
members of the community. Adequacy also requires them to 
build upon these common desires a structure of behavior directed 
to attaining their common goals. The valid decision, then, is one 
which honors the desires for continued involvement in a com- 
munity of judgers and the achievement of its common purposes 
above the desire to escape from the tensions and responsibilities 
contingent upon such involvement. 


The mode of action 


Action on a plan is a prime necessity of the method of practical 
judgment. It has two aspects: plans can be acted on in rehearsal; 
and the group can commit itself to action on those plans finally 
selected by the common persuasion. The first may be termed the 
tentative, the second the committed aspect of action. 

Even after the most careful rehearsal, action may not always be 
successful. Complex plans are almost certain to have some ele- 
ments which do not wholly satisfy, or in which belief is not firmly 
fixed. The beliefs once confirmed in action are easily identi- 
fiable, since they appear as instruments in new processes of 
problem-solving. The ideas which are not fixed as beliefs are 

18 Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 154-160. 
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likely to show up again as feelings of uneasiness, as unresolved 
doubts, as the ground for new problem situations. Many judg- 
mental sequences begin with the mode of action and are carried 
forward by the necessity for rigorous inquiry into the dissatis- 
faction or disappointment following it. 

Plans are as often the result as the beginning of action. People 
very often do what they feel to be appropriate, then reflect upon 
the series of events in order to develop a plan which may serve as 
a guide in repeating the action. Generalizations about techniques 
and method may be the result of such a contemplative process, 
using the historical method, as much as the result of foresight and 
testing. But the method of intelligence does afford a way of work- 
ing out generalizations as problem-solving progresses. Action 
does not have to wait on a comprehensive, totally verified plan. 
The method is open to abuse, to be sure, but it does give people 
command of a problem and offer a way out of difficulties. The 
requirement for self-correction is an open system in which the 
results of action can be returned to initiate new judgments, to 
serve as facts in confirming and correcting perspectives, and to 
direct the development of generalizations as the process continues. 

It is therefore possible to make judgments of practice and take 
action in situations where the ends are not clear and general 
principles have not been found. It is, in fact, only as such judg- 
ments are made and their results made available to the com- 
munity that reliable generalizations can begin to develop. This 
creative aspect of the method of practical intelligence is very 
different from the desperate action of the alienated individual 
or the impulsive action of the unthinking. It is part of a delibera- 
tive process, a venture in action, an exploration of possibilities, 
taken in full consideration of the risks and valuing dissatisfaction 
as highly as satisfaction with the results. Where the results can 
be generally understood and can serve to guide continued judg- 
ment, action can be taken without a clear view of the ends. The 
important reservation must be made that such action must not 
be anti-intellectual, that is, it must not be calculated to stop 
the whole judgmental process, but must rather intend to facilitate 


and guide it. 
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The mode of contemplation’? 


The distinction in Mannheim’s theory between the rational and 
the irrational obscures a very important mode of practical in- 
telligence. It is a kind of soaking-in process, when events and 
processes are internalized and interrelations of events and persons 
are established as autonomous parts of the behavior patterns of 
persons in society. The concept of substantial rationality in 
Mannheim’s work may be related to this mode. Certainly his con- 
cept of the apparently immediate grasp of a situation as a totality, 
almost in intuitive fashion, suggests that the effects of such a 
contemplative period, appearing quite suddenly and fully rounded, 
may be taken for a single act of thought. We need to know more 
about contemplation and particularly about the aspect of inter- 
nalization in it. It may be a process similar to the rehearsal of 
ideas in the self-regulative group, carried on in self-communica- 
tion. The methods to be used or the suggestions to be projected 
in the group may be tried out on the self in advance of com- 
munication to the group. Mead suggests the anticipation of 
response in another person or of results in nature as part of the 
process of creation of significant symbols and an important 
function in communication.” 

The probability of such a mode is pointed to by the common 
phrase, “let’s sleep over it,” and the common experience of sudden 
clarification of ideas after a period when attention was directed 
elsewhere. The significance of the process for the method of prac- 
tical intelligence is a matter which urgently requires further study. 

The contemplative mode allows for the relation of individual 
purposes to the common purposes of the group and for the 
assimilation of conflicting individual aims and needs to one an- 
other. Even where the facts of a situation practically limit the 
alternatives for action to one, its acceptance may depend upon 
the operation of this mode. For example, a school system pledged 


19 Cf, Raup, et al., op. cit, pp. 112-115. The contemplative mood is one of 
the four described in the symposium. Here contemplation is treated as a function 
of a community of judgers, with the intent to focus attention elsewhere, or to 
give primary attention to the internalized aspects of the judgmental process. 

20 George Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1934), pp. 47, 73-77. 
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to the statutory limit of its bonded indebtedness for a building 
program may be confronted with increases in the costs of ma- 
terials which require the scaling down of the program. Or a nation 
determined to make a heavy national capital investment in insti- 
tutions of education and health may be confronted with the 
necessity of heavy armament expenditures. The shift from the 
former plan to the practically inescapable alternative will require 
a period for redirection of desires, emotions, goals, and other 
related plans. 

In this mode, as in some processes of learning, the effects of 
acts move ahead in time so that they come to function as goals 
as well as effects. Self-regulative and self-rewarding behavior 
results from such anticipation of effects. Repeated cues produce 
given effects; the cue and the effect move closer and closer 
together until at last the learner anticipates the effect of an act 
and “cues himself in” on the behavior pattern. 

An uncle of ours had a pet goat who was taught to drink by 
sucking our fingers held under the surface of a pail of milk. At 
first he drank only when our fingers were there to suck. Then 
the fingers could be removed, after an increasingly shorter period, 
without interrupting the drinking. After a while the goat could 
drink alone; but first he would trot around the house, find a hand 
within convenient reach, lick the fingers, trot back and drink his 
milk. The finger-sucking moved ahead in time to serve as a pre- 
paratory cue for drinking. 

Such preparatory cues tend to vanish with continued experi- 
ence. And this fact is perhaps partly responsible for the lack of 
attention paid to some modes of practical intelligence by persons 
skilled in judgment. The experienced judger is able to eliminate 
some of the stages necessary in learning the process. Some modes 
may be thoroughly internalized, or very rapidly passed through, 
so that it is difficult to recapture them for analysis. 

But sometimes groups will persist in using preparatory cues 
long after they are necessary, rather than refine their methods 
through the elimination of “finger-sucking” phases. There was a 
group of junior high school girls who began their first meeting by 
having each member introduce herself and tell what interests she 
had in group activity. The process was repeated at the second 
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meeting and at the third, and it became established as a kind of — 
ritual opening for meetings, although it amounted to little more 
than lip service to plans made at the previous meeting. It was — 
several months before some member proposed that this order of 
business be dispensed with in order to have more time available 
for meeting. The device had been useful as a way of keeping the 
experience and interests of members before the group. But its 
disappearance had no noticeable effect on the group’s function- 
ing. What had come to be “finger-sucking” could disappear with 
the ample funding of experience of the various ideas and in- — 
terests of group members. 

Three tasks are probably included in the mode of contempla- 
tion. First, the reorientation of impulse and desire to the limita- 
tions and requirements of a plan may require a kind of soaking-in 
period. Second, the refinement of behavior sequences and the 
elimination of redundant instruments or cues may result from 
continued practice or, in the apparent absence of practice, from — 
rehearsal in reflective thinking. Third, the assimilation of the 
interests and perspectives of others as part of one’s own experi- 
ence may be effected in part through the operation of people 
in this mode. 

The mode is probably best exemplified as consciously practiced 
and controlled in the Quaker method of decision, where silence 
is used to define its operation. But contemplation probably goes 
on unobserved generally in the course of experience. The funding 
of experience and its organization into variable relationships are 
the product of this mode of judgment more richly and fully than 
through any detached and all-comprehending perspective of 
Reason upon a troubled world. 


CHAPTER V 


Leadership and Practical Intelligence 


The treatment of leadership as a problem in practical in- 
telligence is based upon the assumption that leadership is a 
function of groups, not of leaders. Leaders lead; groups furnish 
leadership, they invest their authority in an agent for a certain 
operation. Leadership is here regarded as the function of invest- 
ing authority in an agent by a group. 

The inconclusiveness of many of the current studies of leader- 
ship indicates the need for some distinction between leadership 
as a group function and the character of a leader. Gouldner sug- 
gests the need for studies which differentiate between the stimu- 
lation of groups by leaders and the control exercised over leaders 
by groups. Stogdill finds that the weight of research in leadership 
appears to be on the side of definition of the traits of leaders 
rather than the study of their behavior or the reciprocal influence 
of leader and group.? Hackman and Moon found that traits used 
as criteria in the selection of leaders were very similar to those 
used as criteria in the selection of followers, in a study of the 
selection of associates as committee chairmen and committee 
members.’ 

The position of leaders, which Mannheim suggests as a critical 
study, centers on the involvement or isolation of the leader in 
relation to the group.‘ Leaders appear as centers of clusters of 
persons, or as isolated individuals. 


1 Gouldner, Studies in Leadership, pp. 17-19, 47-49. 

2 Ralph M. Stogdill, “Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: a Survey 
of the Literature,” Journal of Psychology, 25: 85-71 N January 1948). 

3 Ray C. Hackman and Rexford G. Moon, Jr, “Are Leaders and Followers 
Identified by Similar Criteria?” American Psychologist, 5: 312 (1950). 

4 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation (New York, Longmans, Green 
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Eaton suggests that leadership is situationally defined, and the 
traits and interpersonal relationships which qualify leaders vary 
greatly with the position studied.® The difficulties encountered in 
the study of leadership through defining traits and positions of 
leaders seem to indicate the need for a new approach emphasiz- 
ing the function of the group in relation to the leader. It is here 
proposed that leadership be distinguished from the activity of 
leaders; that emphasis in the study of leadership be placed upon 
the control of leaders by groups; and that leadership be regarded 
as the function of the group in investing authority in an agent 
for a specific task. 

It thus becomes possible to study leadership as varying in 
nature and technique with the modes of practical intelligence. 
The agent chosen and the operations authorized may vary within 
wide limits. The whole group may act as agent in one mode, a 
single individual in another. The techniques of selection may 
vary from casual, voluntary assumption of authority to a rigid, 
even a ritual, pattern of election, ordination, and inauguration. 

It also becomes possible to study leadership as carrying vary- 
ing degrees of authority, relative to the mode of judgment and 
the requirements of the operation undertaken. Authority may 
range from limited discretion in the mode of action to unlimited 
discretion at the political level in the initiation of judgment. For 
example, authority may be invested in an agent who performs 
one ritual act within strict limits of behavior, as in pronouncing 
an invocation; or an agent may have authority to commit a whole 
community to a course of action, as in the declaration of war by 
the President and the Congress of the United States. 

The criteria for adequacy in leadership are derived from the 
criteria for adequacy in practical intelligence. The quality of per- 
formance of the agents of a group is in part a function of the 
quality of the judgmental process in which the group is engaged. 

5 Joseph W. Eaton, “ 5 i i ip,” 
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The leader can influence group performance only within the limits 
of the interest of the members of the group; the performance of a 
leader is controlled by the judgmental method of the group, by 
the techniques and standards of judgment which it uses. 

The problem of freedom in practical judgment is in part a 
question of whose freedom is at stake. As Mannheim’s analysis 
indicates, the method of Reason offers tremendous freedom for the 
intellectual élite to structure the behavior of society in accordance 
with transcendent values and goals. He warns of the very per- 
sistent tendency of the élite to reduce the level of participation 
of the mass toward the vanishing point so that the élite is com- 
pletely free of any controls from the people whatsoever, as in 
dictatorship. “No one has planned the planners.” They have com- 
plete autonomy of action in the absence of any regulative func- 
tioning of the other members of society. 

The method of intelligence, on the other hand, offers less free- 
dom for the élite to structure the behavior of society but more 
freedom for the general development of autonomous individual 
aims and interests. The authority of the individual in society is 
generated and mobilized through self-regulating patterns of group 
organization and directed to the achievement of a wide range of 
goals and satisfactions. The activity of leaders, or agents, of such 
groups is much more limited in some modes of judgment; but the 
authority of the individual to act as agent of a group in other 
modes, notably in initiation and contemplation, is greatly ex- 
tended. 

What Mannheim may be suggesting, according to the method 
of Reason, is the extension of a social pattern in which the in- 
tellectuals may continue to develop a high degree of artistic, 
literary, and scientific excellence, free of the necessity for being 
involved in the processes of political judgment. This autonomy 
they may secure by an exchange of authority with the “organizing 
élites.” Some of the intellectuals—probably the sociologists and 
political scientists—may assume the grubby task of administering 
social institutions and bringing mass behavior under scientific 
patterns of administrative control. The others may then be free 
to “sublimate the psychic energies” of the masses through art, 
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music, and mass analysis. The ambiguity in Mannheim’s analysis _ 
of division of labor in the intellectual élite has previously been 
discussed. 

But according to the method of practical intelligence, much j 
more active participation in political affairs by the whole popula- 
tion is assumed. Authority is grounded in the individual; it is 
mobilized in self-regulating groups; leaders develop in such group 
processes and are assigned specific limited authority for par- 
ticular tasks. 


The Agent and the Group 


Leadership has been defined for purposes of this study as the 
function of a group in investing authority in its agent for a 
specific task. The term invest has been chosen to indicate that 
the group expects some returns from its agent. The agent may be — 
regarded as a leader, in the sense that he may give stimuli as 
cues to the behavior of the group, may have a high record of — 
attainment, and attain high status.® The agent may be an indi- — 
vidual, in keeping with our usual conception of the leader. But 
the agent may also be a select group of members. 

The concept of the leading group has been too much neglected 
in the study of leadership. One of the values in Mannheim’s work 
is the direction of attention to the groups which characteristically 
function as agents of various communities of judgers; the chief — 
deficiency of his theory is the limitation of its application to the — 
highly educated, high status intellectual. serving as the agent of 
a national state. Mannheim, like Weber, suffered from the limita- 
tions imposed by his preoccupation with problems of bureau- 
cratic government. 
` Perhaps one reason for the neglect of the group as agent is — 
that the appointment of a committee has been regarded as a — 
different kind of operation from the election of officers in an 
organization. The uneasiness of some committee members about 
the nature and extent of their authority reflects this distinction. 
But the problem in committee appointment is a problem in leader- 
ship: a problem of investing authority in an agent by a group. 

6 Gouldner, op. cit., p. 15. 
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The advantage of the committee as agent is that it preserves in 
the agent the group context in which the method of practical 
intelligence can operate with maximum guidance and self-regula- 
tion. Further advantages include the increase of member interest 
through sharing opportunities for leading the group and for gain- 
ing prestige, and the greater variety afforded in the stimulation 
of group. behavior through the admission of more persons to 
leading positions. 

Interaction between agent and group is the significant factor 
in leadership. The principal deficiency of current leadership 
studies is their neglect of the cues given by groups for patterns of 
behavior in their agents. Here the control of the group over the 
judgmental method used by an agent is very important. The 
selection of an individual as agent does not automatically deter- 
mine that his operation will follow the method of Reason; neither 
does the use of a committee inevitably determine that the method 
of practical intelligence will be used. The group must keep con- 
trol over the agent’s method of operation. If maximum interaction 
and guidance between agent and group is desired, the method of 
practical intelligence must be extended as far as possible. 

This does not mean that every agent must move through all 
the modes of practical intelligence in the performance of his 
proper task. Specialization of function, and perhaps similar spe- 
cialization of mode, in agents is a practical necessity and often 
a real advantage. But it does mean that groups must control the 
limits of discretion allowed their agents and, in particular, pro- 
tect access to the level of political discretion, the determination 
of purposes, for the total membership. 

Further direction of the agent may be provided through specify- 
ing the content of judgments, the outcomes desired, the facts to be 
examined. The distinction of legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions is not so much a methodological distinction as a dis- 
tinction in outcomes desired and discretionary limits allowed. 

The great advantage of operating through agents is that the 
group may carry on operations of practical judgment concur- 
rently in several different modes, at several different discretionary 
levels, and on a variety of pertinent subjects, through the spe- 
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cialized operations of various agents. This increased complexity 
of judgment is a tremendous advantage in the growing variety of 
modern civilization. 

The investment of authority in an agent may be studied as 
varying in kind and degree according to the judgmental mode 
of agent and group. For example, in the contemplative mode, 
no investment of authority in an agent is necessarily made. But 
fact-finding operations of an agent may provide necessary content 
for the mode of contemplation. Redundant steps in judgment may 
be discovered, individual purposes may be analyzed, and evalua- 
tive judgments may be tentatively proposed by agents operating 
to facilitate the judgment of the group in the contemplative mode. 

Another advantage of operation through agents is that mutually 
inhibitive functions can be somewhat separated from each other 
and their interference with each other somewhat reduced. The 
dues (tax) collector is not often regarded as the most popular 
member; the use of a finance committee is therefore not only often 
more effective in securing payments to the treasury, but also helps 
to spread the distaste a bit thinner and thus allows the treasurer 
to continue his effective functioning in general group operations. 
Furthermore, the finance committee structure makes possible the 
separation of the operations of collecting and spending while 
keeping the necessary balance between the two. 

It is such specialization of functions that makes for incisive- 
ness in group operations, not, as Mannheim holds, the exclusive- 
ness of the group exercising them. And it is the maintenance of 
open communication between specialized agents through the 
medium of the self-regulative group, with the reservation of 
political decision to the group as a whole, that produces integrated 
operations, not, as Mannheim suggests, an élite operating on a 
transcendent, comprehensive plan for the whole of society. 

The investment of authority in the self-regulative group must 
therefore be regarded as specific in terms of judgmental mode, 
context, agent, task, technique, and duration. 
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Leadership in the Modes of Practical Intelligence 
The mode of initiation: the initiator 


The study of leadership in the mode of initiation should be 
directed to the way groups develop through the cues given by 
individuals to one another. The persons who call others, who ex- 
press the feelings of unbalance to which others respond, may be 
regarded as leaders. The locus of authority is the individual; the 
expression of a feeling about a problem situation proposes the 
investment of authority and is reinforced or weakened according 
to the nature of the response received. 

Leadership in the mode of initiation is not dependent on social 
status and personal traits as determinants. These factors may 
affect the quality of the functioning of given individuals; but they 
do not affect the existence of situations which produce dissatis- 
faction. Leadership in the mode of initiation is a way of function- 
ing generally available in society. The free formation of communi- 
ties engaged in practical judgment is essential to adequate political 
functioning in an open society and to adequate development out 
of the crises occasioned by breakdowns in the established social 
order. Quick action in limited problem situations is essential in 
complex societies; leading from centralized positions is too re- 
mote and cumbersome to give effective guidance in crisis. Leader- 
ship in the mode of initiation relates self-regulative group func- 
tioning to the problem situation. ; 

The effect of modern media of communication is to multiply 
many times the number of people to whom feelings about a 
problem can be expressed in the mode of initiation and for whom 
the possibility of response therefore appears. The difficulty with 
the so-called mass media is that so far they are mostly one-way 
circuits. Feelings may be evoked but they cannot be immediately 
communicated in the same medium. The mass media serve to 
facilitate the response of people to stimuli presented by leaders 
but afford no way for the authority of groups to be invested in 
leaders. They thus facilitate practical judgment by the method 
of Reason but afford very limited advantage to judgment accord- 
ing to the method of practical intelligence. Research in mass 
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media directed to the problem of reciprocity in communication 
would greatly facilitate the operation of communities of judgers 
in the mode of initiation. 

Communication being fundamental to leadership in the mode 
of initiation, control of communication is essential to anti-intellec- 
tual control of mass behavior. The totalitarian practice must be 
to prevent the formation of groups out of masses; in order to 
destroy the very source of authority it must inhibit the expression 
of feelings of disequilibrium in the masses. An apparatus of in- 
formers, secret police, and propagandists must keep track of 
budding critics, gripers, and rival authorities and manage to 
inhibit their activity before reciprocal feelings and a sense of 
common experience begin to develop and become adequately 
symbolized. Criticism is needed, of course, if a regime is to foresee 
difficulties and correct its errors in time to survive. But the privi- 
lege of criticism is reserved for the qualified, under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. This inhibition of criticism is a means for the 
alienation of the individual from his fellows, for the reduction of 
society to a disorganized mass, and for directing organized be- 
havior into a limited number of institutional structures controlled 
by the élite. Groups are simply not allowed to develop outside 
the area in which the élite is expert and able to exercise effective 
control, 

Leadership has no meaning in any form or any mode of judg- 
ment in the absence of groups organized on self-regulative princi- 
ples. Without the mobilization of the authority of a community 
of judgers, through the function of people in the mode of initia- 
tion, no authority can be invested in agents to accomplish tasks 
of social organization. And in the absence of experience in self- 
regulative groups the individual has great difficulty in develop- 
ing internalized processes of practical judgment and has no possi- 
bility at all of proposing the development and investment of 
authority. 


The mode of mediation: the mediator 


Mannheim’s theory does not offer any adequate analysis of the 
process of mediation. Mediation as a process is, in his theory, 
principally a matter of securing the support of the masses for a 
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plan which replaces their involvement in conflict and uncertainty. 
Mediation seems to become a dialectical process of finding the 
principle which dominates the antithetical elements in society and 
of manipulating social structures on the basis of this transcendent 
principle. 

According to the method of practical intelligence, the mode of 
mediation marks the identification of individuals with perspec- 
tives and the development of relations between tasks and agents 
in planning. Bryson points out that power hunger often manifests 
itself in one’s view of a situation, in one’s perspective on it. The 
description of a problem by a particular individual very often 
expresses the power relations desired to be used in handling it." 
In the mode of mediation ideas of the nature of the problem must 
be projected in terms of the active interests of the persons in- 
volved. “The fact is, observable and inescapable, whatever moral 
judgment one may insist on passing on it, that the decision-making 
process is a field of personal ambition and sharp competition in 
all practical situations, whether business, government, or institu- 
tional.”s 

Mediation between such perspectives is therefore a very diffi- 
cult matter, and here the ordinary processes of group discussion 
or staff decision often bog down. At this point it is often proposed 
that the group call in an outside expert. The expert is handicapped 
from the outset by lack of a history of participation in the group 
and consequent lack of authority. He does his work of mediation 
primarily by suggesting alternative courses of action with conse- 
quences not previously foreseen by the group. He opens up a 
previously unconsidered range of choices. His method is often 
a mystery to the administrator who is accustomed to rationalize 
goals after his action has been taken. It appears as if the expert 
were doing something unusual when he is only exercising a method 
which it is possible for anyone to use independently. The ad- 
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ministrator tries to account for the success of mediation in terms 
of the disinterested view of the outside expert. Actually the expert 
has taught his staff, or at least temporarily induced them, to 
operate in the mode of mediation according to the method of 
practical intelligence. 

The task of conceiving and symbolizing desirable conditions 
as goals of action is a creative act, an act of intelligence as art. 
Differing perspectives are made amenable to common treatment 
by being expressed in terms of sequences of action with particular 
consequences. The requirement for judgmental adequacy is to keep 
in mind that a choice of consequences desired implies also the 
selection of the actions which are means of achieving them. 

The members of a group must project their varying conceptions 
of goals if mediation is to succeed. The mediator has the task 
of drawing out of members their projected interests and aims, 
of adapting these to presentation as means-consequences, and, 
where possible and appropriate, of pointing to common elements 
that begin to appear in them. 

But particular perspectives must not be treated as “merely 
partisan, merely individual interests.” They must be recognized 
as differing patterns of experience in the individuals involved. 
The mediator will seek to find, or to lead the community of judgers 
to find, common elements in them. And he will try to leave as 
few unexpressed and unresolved perspectives as possible in the 
community.® 

The function of leadership in the mode of mediation is not 
to mobilize the authority of the group behind any particular plan 
or idea but to find and express the infinitely variable “middles.” 
The agent who is invested with the authority to project or stimu- 
late the projection of the various possible alternatives of goals 
and means may be an ordinary member, a designated official, 
or “an impartial expert.” A skilled secretary or recorder may func- 
tion very effectively as a mediator by recalling for the group 
from its records the evidence of aims and purposes showed in 
previous operations. A skilled chairman or presiding officer may 
secure a hearing for the ideas of even the most unpopular mem- 
bers of groups by an even-handed system of recognition of the 

9 Raup, et al., op. cit., pp. 85-91. 
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right to speak. Any such function is authorized by the willingness 
of participants to hear each other. When a member presents his 
idea of the desirable outcome of group action, he is leading. When 
a group listens, it is investing its authority in the member to 
project the possibilities seen. It becomes possible in this way to 
preserve the self-regulative features of group operation through 
presenting alternatives for action in the form of fully rounded 
dramatic possibilities, including the character and desires of the 
people concerned. 


The mode of fact-finding: the expert 


Agents in the mode of fact-finding appear in many continuing 
political processes, and their number is increasing with the pres- 
tige of science and scientists in society. Their role may be perma- 
nently assigned, as in the Census Bureau or the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers; it may be assigned ad hoc, as in the fact- 
finding commissions used in labor disputes, or the community 
survey teams used by social agencies. 

Regardless of the feelings of the persons involved, an estimate 
of the environmental conditions in which the judging community 
must operate must be made. The requirements of the situation 
as a whole must be honored. The expert in fact-finding operates 
on behalf of the group in a suspension of the feeling and desiring 
aspects of judgment, in order to explore effectively the possibili- 
ties for action which are present in the community and its en- 
vironment. 

But the results of the operation of the expert have authority 
only as they are accepted by the judging group itself. It is there- 
fore important that skill in the method of scientific inquiry be 
available generally in a group. First, it is helpful to have the 
expert as a continuing member of the community of judgers, 
since his contributions will be more readily acceptable and avail- 
able, less likely to be open to attack as coming from a hostile 
source, and perhaps subject to preliminary assessment through 
his experience of the interests of the community of judgers. 
Second, however valuable the work of the expert may be, its 
effects upon judgment will depend in large measure upon the 
skill and understanding of the judgers in assessing facts as evi- 
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dence in relation to proposed plans. What facts mean in practice 
depends upon the character of the community of judgers and their 
skill in distinguishing fact from opinion and desire. Upon these 
factors depends the response of the community to the claims of 
the situation. 

The task of education in providing the necessary skill in scien- 
tific inquiry assumes increasing importance as the self-regulative 
group is used more extensively in processes of political decision. 
It must be performed in a context which honors the whole method 
of practical intelligence, however. It is not enough to educate 
a group of highly skilled scientists who can provide the data for 
understanding very complex natural and social situations. The 
educational institutions of society also have the responsibility 
for developing an adequately skilled community of judgers capa- 
ble of being guided by scientific data. 

If there is a more important aspect of this dual task today, it 
may well be the development in the general population of some 
understanding of the method of scientific inquiry in relation to 
practical judgment. Without this essential instrument, facts that 
are of vital importance to adequate judgments of practice are 
likely to be evaluated by the judgers solely in terms of their 
pleasant or unpleasant effects, without due regard for the char- 
acter of the situation in which they must operate. Furthermore, 
the fact-finders are likely to be judged in terms of the effect of 
their judgments upon the feelings of the group, rather than on 
the basis of the adequacy of the guidance they offer in practical 
judgment. 

Many persons are more concerned about their feelings toward 
facts than about the facts themselves. We are naturally more 
receptive to facts which support than to facts which deny the 
validity of our own desires and expectations. The prudent and 
thorough attitude of judgment which insists on taking and weigh- 
ing both points of view is not an easy one to assume. And its 
difficulties in relation to another person are multiplied a hundred- 
fold. We are inclined to feel that if we were really loved by the 
other, such hard facts would not be asserted by him. So it is a 
temptation for the judging community to ease out of its member- 
ship the unpopular fact-finder, to suggest in subtle ways to its 
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experts that they tone down the hard parts of their reports, to 
secure revision in forms of presentation of facts “to make them a 
little easier to take.” These measures need to be recognized as 
efforts to reassure ourselves that we are really loved, that judg- 
ments are really easy, that the response to our suggestions is really 
positive. But there are limits within which such measures can be 
taken without affecting seriously the quality of the practical 
judgments made. When the findings of experts so instructed are 
involved in judgment, they are less adequate as instruments of 
guidance and self-correction in the process of practical judgment. 
The common persuasion can mislead. The community of judgers 
must be rigorous in its acceptance and assessment of matters of 
fact, in its differentiation between fact and opinion. 

For there are all sorts of matters into which we would rather 
not inquire, and it is a constant temptation to proscribe their in- 
volvement in judgment in certain communities. The germ theory 
of infection is repugnant to some people, yet its use offers possi- 
bilities of control not found in other ways. Exploration of possi- 
bilities of birth control, anti-inflationary measures, even of 
techniques of social work are regarded in some groups as the 
work of enemies of sound political judgment, and attempts are 
made to prevent their involvement in judgment. Experts on issues 
and areas that are of controversial importance are sometimes 
regarded as, at best, necessary evils because their information 
about disturbing matters is felt to be somehow deliberately dis- 
turbing and hostile to the desires and interests of the community. 
And it is all too common for “research” to be undertaken with 
the intention of confirming beliefs already fixed about the efficacy 
of customary practices, neglecting the equally important ques- 
tions of other practices that might be efficacious and of refine- 
ments of practice in the interest of more adequate functioning. 

The defective element in the proscription of inquiry is its pre- 
vention of the proper assessment of fact. The attitude prevents the 
community from finding out whether information is adequate or 
not. It blocks guidance rather than facilitates it. The community 
in the mode of fact-finding must enter upon its task with the 
intention of taking the consequences to its feelings of conscien- 
tious and rigorous inquiry into the nature of the situation in which 
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it operates. It must accept the activity of its agents in testing 
the limits of its powers of control, in finding its limitations, in 
extending its range of judgment, and in refining its instruments. 
It must learn how to assess the activity of the expert with proper 
attention to his character and his performance. People must learn 
the relation between being well-loved and being well-guided by 
their agents. Insight into the mode of fact-finding is one of the 
important products of education in the method of scientific 
inquiry. 

The mode of decision: the proposer 


Leadership studies often include decisiveness as a trait of a 
good leader. Heroes are praised for their decisiveness in a moment 
of crisis. What is overlooked in such analyses of practical judg- 
ment is the role of the community of judgers in the mode of 
decision. Decision is their function as much as the function of 
the leader. Decision on the part of the community determines their 
response to the proposals of the leader and gives evidence of 
the investment of authority in him. 

There are two aspects of leadership in the mode of decision. 
Tentative leadership is the investment of authority in agents for 
the purpose of proposing schemes for attaining suggested out- 
comes. We have little information about the function of tentative 
agents; their function is often forgotten and their proposals 
merged with those finally accepted in action. Their names can 
sometimes be recovered from the record, and their suggestions 
are preserved in the guidance of the community but are recog- 
nized only with difficulty. The agent who proposes a plan in its 
tentative stages is not likely to be identified as its author, while 
the agent who proposes or presents to the community a plan to 
which a significant group of judgers is committed is likely to have 
his name and personality attached to it for purposes of identifica- 
tion. And very often a person of high prestige and status in the 
community will be referred to as the author of a plan, being 
chosen by the judgers as their agent in the committed stages. The 
Hoover Plan for government reorganization and the Marshall 
Plan for economic reconstruction are cases in point; and there 
was a Norris Plan before there was a TVA. These are plans in the 
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committed aspect of decision which bring together the operations 
of a gréat many agents in the tentative phase. 

Committed leadership is the investment of authority in agents 
for the purpose of carrying out a plan. Plans must include pro- 
vision for the judgers to act in particular ways as well as schemes 
of particular steps to be taken. Full cognizance must be taken of 
how the character of the leader determines the quality of his per- 
formance. Who does something determines in certain measure 
what is done. The choice of agents and the discretionary limits 
for each, as described in the analysis of action, must be applied 
as important elements of any plan. 

It is important to distinguish between revision of proposals 
and rejection of leaders. Because persons and acts are closely 
related in a plan, revision of an act may include a change of 
agents and may therefore appear to be rejection of a particular 
person as leader. Tentative leadership is as effective and important 
as committed leadership; the latter cannot occur except when 
preceded by the former. When leadership passes from its tenta- 
tive to its committed aspect, the tentative agents are not rejected. 
It is still their responsibility, as members of the community of 
judgers, to increase the authority mobilized behind the basic plan 
by giving their support. Tentative investment of authority in 
the mode of decision is not lost; tentative agents serve to generate 
and guide judgment in the mode of decision. Proposers and sup- 
porters serve to mobilize authority behind the plan. 

The succession of roles assumed in the mode of decision re- 
quires considerable flexibility and adaptability to different roles 
in members of the judging community. Because status plays such 
an important part in our approach to leaders, one of the most 
difficult operations in a group is the rapid transition, necessary 
in this mode, from tentative to committed leader, or from leader 
to member. Rigidity in behavior patterns in the agents and in the 
community is a major source of difficulty. Study of the pathology 
of leadership might well deal with two aspects of this rigidity: 
that behavior of leaders which interferes with the adequate opera- 
tion of the community in leadership, and that behavior of groups 
which interferes with the effective operation of proposers and 
supporters of plans. Both individuals and groups appear to be 
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incapable of making up their minds and cannot operate in the 
mode of decision. A study of the behavior which blocks decision 
might well begin with blocks to ready transition between various 
roles in the group. 


The mode of action: the discretionary limits of leadership 


Self-regulation being possible only if the results of action are 
returned to the judging group as data for testing new plans, 
making new generalizations, and initiating new problem-solving 
operations, communication must be open at all levels of organiza- 
tion. Where a hierarchical structure operates successfully, it 
may often be found that such an open system of communication 
is possible, and is preserved in a tradition of “telling off the boss” 
expressed in office jokes and anecdotes. This return of results to 
the system is indispensable in preserving two effects of the mode 
of action on the total judgmental process. First, in the mode of 
action the character of an agent in a particular operation is made 
public. This effect needs to be compensated for in other aspects 
of judgment, and is particularly useful in making generalizations 
about the relation of character and performance. Second, in the 
mode of action there develop tested results of projected ideas 
which need to be handled as evidence in the mode of fact-finding 
in correcting the plan, or as suggestions in the mode of initiation 
in opening up new areas of judgment. With an open system, the 
modes of judgment can be developed in parallel, and cross-check- 
ing of this kind is possible. 

Since the character of the judgers is projected in the plan, it 
is important to control the effects of individual characters upon 
judgment and performance. Our best instrument, to date, in this 
task is the provision of different limits of discretion in the opera- 
tion of agents, of limits within which the agent is free to apply 
his own feelings, ideas, and skills to the operation he is author- 
ized to undertake. 

In rigid discretion, the character of the agent is eliminated as 
fully as possible. Tested facts and instruments guide the opera- 
tion; the chief requirement in the agent is regularity of response. 
The tally clerk of a session, for example, must record name and 
vote, nothing more. The treasurer of a college must collect 
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systematically and regularly a fixed amount of cash from each 
student. 

In flexible discretion, the character of the agent may be pro- 
jected in certain specified ways, but not in others. The clerk or 
secretary of a session, for example, may record certain procedural 
matters, but not any personal observations of the character of 
member participation. And in the college, a scholarship and fellow- 
ship committee may arrange for fee payments or suspension of 
fees, within certain flexible limits, for a limited number of stu- 
dents who cannot otherwise afford the expense of an education. 

In political discretion, the free projection of the character, 
interests, and traits of the agents is not only allowed but impera- 
tive as part of the judgmental process. This type of discretion 
characterizes the process of planning and policy-making. The 
member of a session may at his own discretion comment on his 
own intent and desire, or on that of other members, within ex- 
tremely wide limits of courtesy and procedure. The admission 
policy of a college is determined in the suspension of the rigid 
discretion of the treasurer and the flexible discretion of the scholar- 
ship committee; political discretion permits the free and full ex- 
ploration of the limits within which standards of admission suited 
to the purpose of the college may operate. 

Operations involving political discretion are adequate only 
when difficulties in operation at the other discretionary lev 
are quickly communicated throughout the organization. If there 
are more deserving students than the scholarship committee can 
accommodate; if there are difficulties in the treasurer's Tre 
operations occasioned by the remission of fees; if there are too 
few students to provide the needed college income, then some- 
body has to be told about it, and political discretion must be 
invoked. 

The levels of discretion are established as limitations of author- 
ity after a plan begins to assume form and action begins. The 
agent in a particular operation is informed that the group 
support him only in such and such ways, not in others. The limita- 
tion of discretion will facilitate rather than block adequate plan- 
ning only when the result of the action of agents, thus auth , 
is communicated to the whole community. 
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The study of leadership in action is therefore properly the 
study of the limitations of authority of agents. The most significant 
limitations are those discretionary limits which affect the way in 
which the character of the agent is allowed to determine the 
performance of his assigned operation. The investment of author- 
ity in an agent with political discretion is perhaps the most im- 
portant of these limitations. When problems and operations 
involve policy, goals, ultimate aims, rather than proximate steps, 
the involvement of anyone in the society having an active interest 
in the problems or affected by the operations becomes extremely 
significant to the maintenance of freedom. It is probably only in 
extremely rare cases that the community ought to invest in an 
agent full authority to alter or determine goals—full political dis- 
cretion. 


The contemplative mode: the authority of the individual 


In the mode of contemplation, leadership may be negatively 
defined as the absence of directive functions in the group. If the 
group is released from the stimulation of a leader contemplation 
may ensue. Such a negative definition is close to Mannheim’s 
conception of freedom as absence or suspension of control mech- 
anisms. Thought control measures are designed to prevent 
precisely this kind of situation, By enlisting the population in 
persistent activity, by securing the participation in the supervision 
of thought of primary groups, families, neighbors, by controlling 
the mass media, they keep people under constant stimulation. 
The content of thought may be closely prescribed. Forbidden 
thoughts may be proscribed without ever really being mentioned; 
they are simply submerged. 

But is it possible to control this mode of judgment absolutely? 
One avenue of escape seems to exist: the refusal of attention to 
the flood of stimuli. It is, perhaps, exemplified in the case of a 
small boy, whose grandmother, a genial extravert, poured out 
upon him a constant stream of pleasant conversation, suggestions, 
stories, admonitions, and information as he played around her. 
In one of the infrequent moments of silence he said to her, with 
the air of having made a fascinating new discovery, “You know, 
Granny, I can turn you on and off whenever I want to.” 
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But this avenue of escape is fruitless unless the results of reflec- 
tion duting the withdrawal of attention can be communicated to 
initiate a community of judgers. The systematic isolation of the 
individual, the deliberate alienation of persons, is an extremely 
potent weapon. It is quite possible that it can be overcome only 
by the prior organization of communities, in which contemplation 
can be undertaken by the individual with authority and with 
pertinence to an act of judgment. 

Negatively, leadership in contemplation is the withholding of 
authority; positively, authority is invested in the members them- 
selves. The cues previously given for group action are assimilated 
to the individual purposes of members of the group. Group proc- 
esses are evaluated in terms of personal satisfactions. The totali- 
tarian technique of control is to prevent the communication of 
the results of evaluation to a potential community of judgers, and 
to hold them at the level of individual feelings expressible only 
as generalized excitement. 

Mannheim’s concept of self-rationalization is an inadequate 
appraisal of the contemplative mode. In his view, self-rationaliza- 
tion is the process by which people accommodate their behavior 
to the social order in which they live. But he neglects to observe 
that groups depend for their continuity upon continued satisfac- 
tion of their members. 

The measurement of individual satisfaction and the assimila- 
tion of rewarding patterns of action are the significant tasks in 
the mode of contemplation. Each member, acting as if he were 
an agent of the group, rehearses the outcomes of its processes 
and compares them with his own desires. The mode of contempla- 
tion is important to the continuity of groups, because the assimi- 
lation by individuals of learned patterns of behavior and judgment 
is essential to continued membership in communities using such 
patterns. It is important in leadership because in contemplation 
members of the community of judgers make their assessment 
of the effects of the acts of leaders. The study of leadership in 
the mode of contemplation is the study of the limits within which 
members respond to the directive acts of leaders, and agents are 
given authority to shape and direct the functions of the community 


of judgers. 
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Sherif points out that apparently the strong effect of negative 
emotion as a basis for organization can be overcome only by 
positive bases of organization from the outset, before negative 
patterns are too firmly established to be replaced. But he also 
concludes, very significantly, that groups persist in a negative 
pattern only if actual needs of members are satisfied. For example, 
any attempt to make people reject their friends would have to 
be based on other equally strong interests. 


The attempt to bring people into contact in a group situation and to 
change their perceptions and attitudes without giving proper weight 
to the vital interests of group members is hardly more than playing 
with shadows. The facts of structuring and re-structuring perceptions 
and attitudes are not arbitrary affairs. They are organically related 
kx the motives sanctioned and regulated by actual group member- 
ships.1° 


Adequacy in the mode of contemplation, then, is subject to 
two determining factors closely interacting with each other. First, 
the individual must exercise his own judgment upon the needs 
and satisfactions he finds in the situation. Second, the group must 
practice in its own procedure deliberate and rigorous evaluation 
of the relation between its common purposes and its practices in 
action. The adequacy of the individual in the mode is dependent 
upon internalization of experience in contemplation in a self- 
regulative group, 

If freedom means the preservation of the maximum number 
of alternatives for continuity of individual behavior, then the mode 
of contemplation is the first line of defense of freedom. People 
must have the opportunity, either individually or in a group, for 
reflection upon the relation of group and individual goals and 
behavior. The adaptation of group processes to operation in the 
mode of contemplation is a safeguard of freedom, through allow- 
ing a measure of individual control over purposes and action. 

The investment of authority in an agent is not a necessary 
feature of the contemplative mode. Hence it escapes analysis 


10 Muzafer Sherif, “A Preliminary Experimental Study of Inter-Group Relations,” 
in John H, Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif, editors, Social Psychology at the Cross- 
ner paella Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1951), pp. 420-421. Italics 
in ori i 
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in many leadership studies. Yet the control of leaders by groups 
begins with the processes characteristic of this mode: the testing 
of group processes for their service of individual interests and 
motives, and the accommodation of individual purposes to the 
common purposes of the judging community. The control of 
leaders operates in the interest of the individual and interpersonal 
values in judgments of practice. It is of the utmost importance 
to adequacy of judgments of practice according to the method 
of intelligence that groups find the time and develop the skill 
for performance in the mode of contemplation. 


CHAPTER VI 


Leadership and Authority 


The Concept of Authority 


For purposes of this study, authority is viewed functionally 
as essential support of an agent of a group, evidenced primarily 
in response to the agent’s cues for group behavior. If authority 
is invested in a person, or if an idea is regarded as authoritative, 
little or no opposition to the person or disagreement with the idea 
will appear. Authority is the function of a group. It is internalized 
as an individual function, on the basis of experience with its 
development in a judging community. It is an interpersonal, rather 
than a collective, function which appears in the course of judg- 
ments of practice in a community of judgers. 

The power to tax, for example, continues only so long as people 
pay their taxes. Administrations fall when the people withhold 
their votes, but governments fall when people withhold their 
taxes, for thus the people withhold their authority, their essential 
support. 

Here the method of Reason and the method of practical intelli- 
gence are in contrast to each other in their view of authority. 
Authority is supposed to accrue to the groups using the method 
of Reason, because of their advance knowledge of the course of 
social events. Authority is the right to claim obedience in return 
for the service of calculating the most appropriate and satisfying 
patterns of social and individual behavior. Although Mannheim 
does not deal directly with the nature of authority, he seems to 
make some such assumption about the authority of the intellectual 
élite for planning. 

But if the claim to obedience is to be valid, the service offered 
must be genuine, not spurious, not dependent upon hidden as- 
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sumptions, not accomplished by methods known only to the 
initiates? As MacIver points out, the method of Reason, basing its 
claim on future good as compared with present defects, offers a 
guarantee which it cannot make good and a promise which it can 
fulfill most easily by destroying aberrant characters and denying 
the existence of defects or compelling obedience in spite of them.’ 
The method of intelligence is, by contrast, a method of diagnosing 
difficulties and using them as a point of departure for practical 
judgments in the service of the general welfare. 

In abandoning the attempt at general predictability of the future 
and working on problems of adaptation to changing conditions, 
the method of intelligence leads judgers also to abandon the claim 
to authority in advance of the event. Authority is confirmed by 
support and agreement after the act of an agent; it is proposed 
when the act is suggested or undertaken. Prediction is undertaken 
by groups operating on the method of intelligence, but the 
attempt to gain predictability by limiting the possibilities of be- 
havior is not made. Previous acts are used as evidence in develop- 
ing prediction of the probability of future acts. Past performance 
is used as evidence in predicting the future effectiveness of an 
agent. Authority is provisionally invested on the basis of such 
calculation and confirmed by support of the outcome of the per- 
formance of a task. The investment of authority is supposed to 
be a good investment; the balance sheets are drawn on proposed 
agents before the investment is made. But the investment is 
limited; it is made with reservations. It is specific as to task, scope, 
person, and duration. The leader is given authority for a given 
task, his reward being continued support. 

According to the method of practical intelligence, no general- 
ized authority is given to a particular class, person, or institution, 
and no claims to generalized authority are honored. The un- 
limited investment of economic authority in the central govern- 
ment of a national state, hailed by those of Marxian persuasion 
as evidence of economic democracy or economic freedom, is re- 
garded with extreme suspicion by the pragmatist as representing 
“overcapitalization” of an agent already carrying a heavy social 


1 Robert Maclver, Democracy and the Economic Challenge (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952), pp. 54-57. 
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investment. Specific authorities for such things as regulation of 
labor arbitration, wage and price controls, regulation ‘of trusts 
and combinations, and operation of some public utilities, seem 
reasonable to the pragmatist, provided their scope and purpose 
is strictly defined and subject to review and confirmation by the 
common persuasion. The man of practical intelligence is essen- 
tially concerned with keeping instruments cut down to human size, 
so that they are controlled by, rather than controlling, the human 
operators. 

Authority is never totally invested, but is specific as to agent 
and task. Authority is, in the final analysis, reserved to the mem- 
bers of society. It is not a collective but an interpersonal function. 
Authority in large institutions, as in small groups, is basically the 
interchange of support among members. The “horse-trading” and 
“Jogrolling” that characterize parliamentary procedures are ways 
of exchanging authority, of trading support of agents of one group 
for support of agents of another. This is perfectly legitimate and 
even necessary in large structures. But no society can let a 
monopoly of authority be built up by such methods. It must in- 
sure that authority is not totally mobilized in any one person, 
group, or institution. In order to be available for judgmental proc- 
esses in new problematic situations, authority must remain gener- 
ally diffused throughout the body politic, reserved to its members 
who, in one respect or another, are minority members, partici- 
pating in judgment, but giving only limited support to certain 
institutions and processes. The wise administrator of any institu- 
tion will remember that his authority and that of the institution 
are limited by the support of minority members. 

But this does not mean that judgmental processes or adminis- 
trative measures need to wait upon the mobilization of total 
authority. Planning for a village does not have to wait upon a 
state planning authority. The TVA did not have to wait upon 
a national plan of river and power development. The scope of 
any judgment is that space-time range necessary to satisfy the 
community interests and the concrete situational factors involved. 
The authority necessary is the support essential to assure con- 
tinuity in judgment. 

Fortunately, it follows that groups do not have to maintain a 
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high pitch of excitement in all their enterprises; nor do all the 
members of a community have to be wholly and continuously 
involved in a given judgment. It is neither apathetic nor disloyal 
for people to have a variety of interests to each of which they 
give limited support. When the occasion demands it, the essential 
support may be given to an agent or mobilized for an act. It is 
thus possible to maintain a wide range of interests, desires, and 
activities in a society. 

Furthermore, judgmental processes can be organized through 
specialized tasks requiring limited time and ability in agents of 
a community. Hence a wider range of participation is possible, 
and the range of authority is accordingly widened by the addi- 
tion of support from participants who are otherwise unable to 
participate in complex judgments. Organization can involve masses 
of people without becoming mass organization. The basis of the 
method of intelligence is the range of possibilities and capacities 
in the middle group of society, those who are neither geniuses 
nor incompetents, but who are capable of a great variety of spe- 
cialized operations and limited tasks. Society is thus threatened 
neither with inundation by the mediocre nor with tyranny by 
the genius. 

Given this view of authority, it follows that the method of intelli- 
gence gives the man of high educational attainment, unusual 
intellectual capacities, and high social status whatever authority 
society finds it appropriate to invest in him for a given task. Ac- 
cordingly the task of the intellectual is to participate in communi- 
ties of judgers. Participation may require the refinement of skills 
in the use of symbols, but not necessarily in the direction of 
greater generality. The gap between the experience of the in- 
telligentsia and other classes, reflected in their symbols, will have 
to be closed.’ 

This is not an easy task. It is in part an educational task. But 
accomplishing it also depends upon increased political participa- 
tion at all social levels, as a means to building an area of common 
2 Mannheim seems to be searching for such a medium of common meanings 
in discussing his concept of the principia media—the high abstractions which are 
concretely applicable. The concept conceals, however, the intent to subordinate 


the symbol system to the experience of the leading classs. He sets the problem, 
but the answer is not the inculcation of meanings. 
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experience in which symbols will have some common meanings 
and will lend themselves to the development of common purposes 
in judgment. 

The improvement of practical intelligence will require increas- 
ing attention to educational methods. Benne feels that the edu- 
cator has a particular kind of authority in society, resulting from 
his mastery of the method of intelligence. The special task of 
the teacher is the preservation of the sense of what is common 
in the culture, while extending the vision of possibilities for the 
future.* The educator must maintain the situation in which people 
can make practical judgments. The sense of something common 
lies at the root of expressions of authority in essential support. 
The experience of giving support to another as an agent is one 
way of developing common purposes and interests and is the 
essential experience of investing authority. The educator derives 
his authority from the community, and his task is the continuous 
creation of a community of judgers and the strengthening of 
its authority through developing experience in using the method 
of practical intelligence. 


Authority in the Modes of Practical Intelligence 


Since authority is not assigned generally, totally, once and for 
all, but has its own career of change and development, continui- 
ties and discontinuities may be distinguished in it. It is possible 
to trace continuities and discontinuities of consensus, agreement, 
and support of agents in groups. It is possible to trace the history 
of a leader in terms of the authority invested in him and the re- 
turns made. It is possible to measure authority quantitatively in 
terms of the number of persons giving support of some kind; a 
rough advance estimate may be taken by a count of hands, heads, 
or ballots. 

And authority may also be analyzed as varying with the modes 
of practical intelligence. In the mode of initiation, authority is 
proposed by the person expressing dissatisfaction with a situation; 
it is established, reinforced, or weakened according to the response 
of others. A positive response confirms authority. But both agree- 


* Kenneth Benne, A Conception of Authority (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943), pp. 70-113, 
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ment and disagreement reinforce authority, provided they con- 
firm the.character of the situation as a problem. A negative re- 
sponse may redirect attention to more significant elements of the 
situation while establishing the communicative bond between 
persons essential to continuity of the process. 

In the mode of mediation, authority is support of the various 
ideas expressed about the situation. Members of a group exchange 
support of the role of agent in advancing ideas by hearing and 
responding to the gestures, speech, and other communicative 
products of various members. The devices of yielding the floor 
and recognizing a member are formal types of authority institu- 
tionalized in parliamentary procedure and constitutionalized in 
Robert’s Rules of Order. But there are a multitude of parallel in- 
formal forms in any functioning group. There is even an in- 
ternalized equivalent represented by the process of reflective 
thinking on the selection of ideas to be expressed or suppressed 
by an individual.’ 

In fact-finding, the acceptance of facts, the assessment of them 
as evidence, and the use of them by the group as instruments in 
problem-solving confirm the authority of the fact-finders. The 
method of confirmation is of the greatest importance. The scientific 
method of experimental confirmation and testing for reliability 
has great superiority over supernatural sanction and acceptance 
by tradition. The expert who proposes instruments with which 
to achieve the purposes of the group has authority when the 
instruments are regarded by the group as appropriate to its pur- 
poses and effective in the plan for achieving them. Instrument 
and purpose must develop together; neither is authoritative in 
itself. The support of the group for the agent in fact-finding lends 
authority to the expert and to the facts he proposes as instruments 
in judgment. 

In the mode of decision, authority has two aspects. Tentative 
authority is evidenced in hearing proposals for plans advanced 
by an agent. Committed authority is evidenced by the absence 
of serious challenge of the outcomes proposed in a plan and iden- 
tification of members with steps to be taken in it. It is possible 
in a self-regulative group to proceed on the basis of tentative 
authority, especially in the rehearsal of a plan, or parts of it, 
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with deferred consequences. Action in full acceptance of conse- 
quences is also both possible and necessary, provided its results 
can be returned for guidance to the community of judgers. For 
authority need not be total in the mode of decision. An agent can 
proceed on the basis of limited support in both tentative and 
committed aspects of decision. Prophets and forerunners, pioneers 
and explorers, experimenters and innovators have all proceeded 
with such limited authority from the community—some of them, 
with no authority at all. 

Mannheim envisions such pioneering leadership for the intelli- 
gentsia as a self-contained community of judgers. His insight is 
suggestive but tragically limited by a method of judgment which 
obscures the decisive role of the community in moving from crisis 
situations to settled patterns of community life. The task of the 
innovator is to build authority for a plan. And authority is deter- 
mined in the mode of decision by the extent to which members 
of the community identify themselves with tasks in the pattern 
of proposed action and see themselves and their interests as in- 
volved in the pattern of action as it begins to develop. To the 
extent that they interest themselves in a program and find common 
purposes in it, that program has authority and authority can be 
invested in its agents. 

In the mode of action, involvement of members in carrying out ` 
a plan and acceptance of roles in organized activity are evidence 
of authority. For example, a group building a community recrea- 
tion center sold stock to prospective members and solicited volun- 
teer labor for the project. With every step taken in carrying out 
the plan, sales of stock increased, new offers of help came, and 
new workers came to join the project. Finally almost the whole 
community was involved in some way. Yet the village had just 
voted down a bond issue including funds for a recreation center. 
Authority for the project was invested in a voluntary organization 
and evidenced in participation in planning, financing and build- 
ing; authority was withheld from the village government, as evi- 
denced by the lack of ballots for the program. 

This example suggests that reservation of the appeal to au- 
thority until the judgmental process reaches the stage of decision 
or action is an inadequate method of developing authority. Can 
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authority be adequately developed in only one mode of practical 
judgment? The hypothesis suggested here is that the adequate 
development of authority for a plan requires the development 
of a community of judgers operating in all the modes of practical 
intelligence. 

In the contemplative mode, authority is characteristically re- 
served to the individual members. This is political discretion at 
its most profound and is necessarily reserved for private decision. 
And ultimately the fundamental political decision is the decision 
whether to continue in the community of judgers. 

The refinement of techniques for studying and improving group 
development has made possible many ways of evaluating group 
functioning, establishing sound processes of deliberation, and 
eliminating many redundant elements. It has also increasingly 
directed attention to the possibility of improved functioning of 
groups as such in the mode of contemplation. In group processes 
of contemplation, authority may be invested in an agent for fact- 
finding, observation, and recording pertinent to the mode. Au- 
thority is invested in the critic to compare performance with 
expectations, individual with group goals, and procedures with 
ideals. But in the most profound aspects of contemplation the 
group will want to act as a whole or will allow each individual 
member to reflect upon the values represented in the community. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Limits of Practical Intelligence 


The Perpetuation of Authority 


There are limits within which the method of practical intelli- 
gence can be adequately applied to problems of social organiza- 
tion. And there are ways of interfering with its operation. 

There are, for example, agents who would like to perpetuate 
their authority, even where it is initially derived from a com- 
munity of judgers. This can be done very readily in two ways. 
First, the community can be blocked from movement out of one 
of the judgmental modes. Time for contemplation may be con- 
sumed in ceaseless activity in another mode. Time and facilities 
for fact-finding may be denied a group. A rapid sequence of initia- 
tory acts may keep the group from moving through a complete 
sequence of judgment on any one of them. Second, the agent can 
turn on the group which has invested authority in him and de- 
stroy its functions, so that no shift in authority can be made. 
The method of intelligence can be destroyed by destroying the 
group configurations in which it operates. The provision of facili- 
ties for assembly may be denied. Access to media of communica- 
tion may be cut off. A censorship may be imposed. The right to 
appeal to violence in maintaining an open system may be denied. 

Both these ways of perpetuating authority result in the reduc- 
tion of the individual to a social atom with no authority to rival 
that of the leader. The authority of the individual means nothing, 
except as it is yielded by the response of individuals to each other 
and by the rapid establishment of a community of judgers in which 
authority can develop and grow. To destroy the community is 
to destroy authority. What we call “authoritarianism” ironically 
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enough involves the destruction of authority other than that per- 
petuated in a single leader or leading group. 

Mannheim warns of precisely this catastrophe. But the method 
of Reason, on which his counterproposals are based, is not a 
genuine alternative. The acceptance of the authority of a method 
and obedience to its master is a way to destroy both the freedom 
which is the condition of intelligence in practical judgment and 
the participation on which authority is based. 

For authority belongs to individuals in a community of judgers. 
Their support of one another yields the authority which has sig- 
nificance in social organization. Upon such support depends the 
use for the general welfare of the forms of power in society. 
Violence, taxation, police power, mores, institutions, education, 
communication, all are ultimately authorized by the common per- 
suasion of a judging community. 

A major difference between democratic states and authoritarian 
ones lies in the locus of authority. Democratic states are strength- 
ened as their base of authority is broadened by increasing and 
more skillful participation in judgment based on the method of 
practical intelligence. In the authoritarian state, a few leaders or 
a leading group have transcendent authority over the masses, who 
obey in return for promises of future reward. The authority of 
these leaders is perpetuated by denying to the masses any par- 
ticipation in judgment. 

On the one hand, the hope of democratic states lies in the possi- 
bility that the limitation of authority in totalitarian planning may 
fail to produce the popular support necessary to carry a complex 
modern social organization. On the other hand, they are able to 
count on the increase of authority in democratic societies by in- 
volving an increasing number of people in judgment based on 
the method of practical intelligence. Democratic strategy must 
be based on winning participants, with consequent authority, in 
intelligent processes of practical judgment on issues of immediate 
concern to the welfare of the people. Democratic communities 
must use their powers to frustrate attempts to block judgmental 
processes in any mode or to isolate individuals from each other. 
Democratic strategy will involve the replacement of the method 
of Reason by the method of intelligence in social organization and 
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will require more of the intelligence of free men than has ever 
before been mobilized in any social enterprise. It will require 
attention to the problem of freedom for organization, rather than 
the problem of freedom and order. 


The Irrational in Practical Judgment 


These are not times when a sober examination of the problem 
of social reconstruction can pass lightly over the problem of the 
irrational. There are limitations to the functioning of practical 
intelligence which need to be recognized. And there are blocks 
to the operation of processes of judgment which must be recog- 
nized as irrationals. 

First, practical intelligence requires an open society, an open 
system of communication, for its operation. There must be ways 
for people to confront one another and for one person to respond 
to the behavior of another. To the extent that one-way systems 
of communication are inadequate to confrontation and response, 
they are irrationals. Confrontation can also be limited by other 
irrationals, such as the protection of witnesses from challenges 
to their evidence; this amounts to confining judgment to one as- 
pect of the fact-finding stage and blocking the process of assess- 
ment. Or the effects of confrontation can be reduced to irrationals 
by putting them on the personal level, reducing the confrontation 
to an event involving the character of the persons alone, with 
the environing situation and its character dropped out of the 
process of judgment. 

Such an irrational is devastating in its effects in the mode of 
initiation, where expressions of dissatisfaction are treated as 
merely personal, as pointing to nothing but the character of the 
judger. Leaders often perpetuate their authority by regarding 
expressions of dissatisfaction as directed against them personally 
and not really involving the environing situation or interpersonal 
relationships in the community. Projections of new problem situa- 
tions are treated irrationally as expressions of rebellion against 
the leader and the authority of the community invested in him, 
rather than as occasions for new judgmental processes which 
might produce new leaders. The appeal to loyalty is made as a 
defense against new processes in judgment. Diagnosis of the mode 
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of initiation as disloyalty or abnormal behavior can extinguish the 
effect of any member expressing ideas of the problematic char- 
acter of a situation, where the leader or the community wishes to 
treat a situation as if it were settled and non-judgmental. The 
flow of communication is closed off at an irrational level. 

Second, judgmental processes may become irrational by becom- 
ing trapped in one mode of practical intelligence. Feelings may 
not be reciprocated, but the group or the individual may continue 
to cling to them and to interpret them in their original form, 
becoming trapped in the mode of initiation. Ideas about the 
nature of a problematic situation may not be supported by facts, 
but may persist in a group trapped in the mode of mediation. 

Rigid perspectives, unadapted to facts, may be the basis for 
planning, as in the location of public schools in the “better” parts 
' of town, regardless of the residence of the child population. Facts 
that are not relevant to perspectives and interests may be pre- 
sented, such as the import-export lists that children used to 
memorize in geography classes. And plans that look good on paper 
may never be tested in action, the irrational being the refusal of 
the community to reveal its character publicly in action. 

Such trapping of judgment occurs when modes of judgment are 
not carried on concurrently or not allowed to interpenetrate. 
Feelings are not allowed to affect facts, so no decisions are made; 
contemplation of purposes is not allowed, so action is taken with- 
out regard for consequences to the character and interests of 
members of the community. 

The key to the identification of such irrationals is the persistence 
of ideas as symbols detached from appropriate judgmental modes, 
unrelated to a particular situation, or limited to a single mode of 
judgment. And it is possible through planning deliberately to use 
such irrationals to perpetuate leadership. F eelings may be satisfied 
symbolically without satisfying the situation in which they arise. 
Segregation, for example, may be considered a symbolic satisfac- 
tion of the desire for status without necessarily actually satisfying 
the needs for participation in and recognition by a community, 
out of which status is generated. 

Mannheim himself recognizes one of the most potent dangers 
to the intellectuals in the possibility of such continuous and total 
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involvement in techniques of practical judgment that the method 
of practical intelligence cannot become fully internalized. This is 
especially risky for the specialist in scientific inquiry, who may be 
trapped in the fact-finding mode. Thus preoccupied with judg- 
ments of fact, the intellectuals may be able to respond to cues 
from the group in this mode but unable to undertake independent 
or autonomous action or to establish their own judgmental se- 
quences. Their source of authority may be completely external to 
their own personal relationships and completely out of their own 
control. Under such circumstances they cannot function in the 
contemplative mode. Hence they may not be able to criticize their 
own functioning, to undertake the comparison of group aims with 
their personal interests, or to criticize and refine their own method. 

Still other catastrophes may occur to interfere with the method 
of practical intelligence. The human community may in the end 
be driven to find other methods of social organization. Intelligence 
may turn out after all to be determined by inherited factors in so 
limited a number of persons that planning by this method may 
fail for sheer lack of resources. People may, after all, not be able 
to learn the method of practical intelligence through experience 
and guidance in it. The method may be too complex for common 
usage; to this possibility the study of methodology needs to be 
addressed in an attempt to find ways to simplify method and 
facilitate learning. 

Loneliness, alienation, cynicism, despair, or continued detach- 
ment from the productive processes of society (a nice phrase for 
unemployment), may cut people off from public functioning and 
lead even those familiar with the method of intelligence to give 
up responsibility for social organization. The intellectuals, again, 
are particularly prone to the temptation to develop private modes 
of communication which may cut them off from any public 
function. 

Still another possibility is that effective functioning of mass 
organizations, with well-established behavior patterns reduced to 
the level of rigid discretion and habit, may lead to complacency 
and insensitivity in social organization. The method of practical 
intelligence is needed most urgently in those areas where collec- 
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tive organization breaks down and problem situations are created 
by the failure of the mass organization to satisfy important indi- 
vidual desires. The mass organization, however efficient, cannot 
readily accommodate its necessarily bureaucratic operation to the 
task of problem-solving set by dissatisfactions of individuals. So- 
cieties simply cannot turn over authority for social organization to 
such institutions with their relatively rigid discretionary patterns. 
Both Mannheim and Max Weber were conscious of this limitation 
upon the bureaucratic institution. But their feeling that the state 
must eventually absorb the task of planning reflects their commit- 
ment to centralization as a form of social organization, essentially 
derived from their experience of Central European bureaucracy. 
Centralization, however, is likely to interfere with the fluidity, 
adaptability, and capacity to adjust necessary in problem-solving. 
The method of practical intelligence must be preserved in society 
as a means of institutional adjustment and as a way of mobilizing 
a community of judgers and developing authority for institutional 
self-correction, both in small groups and in mass organizations. 
But the chief danger in a period of social reconstruction, in 
which disappointments must be faced and risks run, is that both 
the élite and the masses may give up any concern for developing 
an adequate method of reconstruction and simply toss the task of 
leadership—status, responsibility, authority and all—together with 
its tremendous rewards to any group or person willing to assume 
it. As Mannheim so clearly recognized, the abdication of responsi- 
bility for determining value, directing its attainment, and select- 
ing agents, means that men may cease to exercise their influence 
upon the course of history. They may try to revert to pure creature- 
hood, determined by the operation of natural and human forces 
over which they do not attempt to exercise control. The abdication 
of intelligence is the most appalling of all irrationals in social 


organization. 
The Irrational in Education 


bore ee ; aie 

One of the great irrationals of our time is the persistence 
philosophy of education and a system of schools which treat 
knowledge as eternal, unchanging, something apart from the 
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people who make and use ideas. Practice based on this philosophy 
blocks the development of practical intelligence in the institu- 
tional processes of education from the very outset. 

One great value of thought is that it defers the final commit- 
ment to a course of action until its consequences can be forecast 
and assessed. It is natural, therefore, that education should con- 
centrate on the power of thought to postpone consequences of 
events to the place and time for greatest satisfaction, But un- 
fortunately, indefinite deferment has become a basic principle in 
the system of schooling. Educational institutions have become 
means of limiting the activity of the young to a fact-finding mode 
of the judgmental method and deferring their active and respon- 
sible participation in complete judgmental tasks to adult life. In 
applying the principle of deferred commitment, theory has been 
assigned to the young and separated from practice, the sphere of 
the adult. The result has been a certain contempt for theory in the 
adult and a lack of skill in practice in the group entering on full 
adult participation in society. The schools have often been more 
effective in preventing than in facilitating the practice of citizen- 
ship in a community, and haye found it easier to prevent than to 
defer the complete act of judgment. In this sense, the effect of 
the institutions of education has been irrational, 

An attempt to bring together the separated modes of practical 
intelligence would make the educational institutions of society 
instrumental in facilitating the complete act of judgment for both 
youth and adult. This is the intention of progressive education 
at its best. Its effects can be seen not only in the formal system 
of schools, but in other social institutions, Acceptance of the unity 
of theory and practice, idea and act, knowledge and activity, is 
accompanied by recognition of the educative effect of all social 
institutions, not merely of the school. 

Dewey described the progressive trend in education as charac- 
terized by certain common principles which are beginning to 
appear in a variety of practices and reforms in education. 

To imposition from above is opposed expression and cultivation of 


individuality; to external discipline is opposed free activity; to learn- 
ing from texts and teachers, learning through experience; to acquisi- 
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tion of isolated skills and techniques by drill, is opposed acquisition 
of them „as means of attaining ends which make direct vital appeal; 
to preparation for a more or less remote future is opposed making the 
most of the opportunities of present life; to static aims and materials 
is opposed acquaintance with a changing world. 


Education thus viewed becomes a way of developing intelligence. 
It is directed toward developing the power of using symbols to 
control behavior in a natural and social environment, to secure 
certain consequences and prevent certain others. 

But there are further consequences of this view of education for 
any concept of leadership in the planning of society. First, educa- 
tion is a means of selecting and preparing persons and groups for 
particular tasks in society. Here Mannheim’s theory is very percep- 
tive. But education does not merely reinforce an achievement 
principle of selection. Where leadership in planning is required, 
educational situations in which ends are determined but action is 
deferred can be úsed to test the adequacy of judgment in potential 
leaders and leading groups without submitting society as a whole 
to the effects of their trial-and-error learning. Second, selection of 
leaders can be based on inquiry into their effective use of the 
method of practical intelligence. Mannheim suggests the use of 
scientific tests as a means of insuring rational capacity in leaders. 
The pragmatic view utilizes educational situations for the effects 
both in testing individual capacities and in guiding the judgmental 
process of the community. 

Third, it follows that education offers increased possibilities of 
skilled performance by leaders. It becomes possible to assign a 
leader to a task on the basis of evidence from past experience 
that he can do it, not merely on an act of faith in his general 
rational capacity. It is possible to replace an old élite with a new 
one. It is possible to involve in planning people of all ages and 
stages of development. It is possible to raise classes, individuals, 
and occupational groups to leading positions through education. 

Fourth, planning itself can be regarded as a process of learning. 
It is not necessary to grasp all the elements of the process in ad- 


1 John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York, 1951), by permission of 
The Macmillan Company, p. 6. 
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vance, then parcel them out to persons and groups. Rather, a plan 
is one of many outcomes of practical judgment. The planning 
process becomes a way of learning, of developing the power of 
intelligence to control events to a desired end. Leadership, too, is 
learned as part of the planning process. The community of judgers 
learns how to invest its authority adequately in skilled and re- 
sponsible agents. 

It follows that if a community is to find leaders committed to 
freedom and competent in social organization, it must draw them 
from a reservoir of intelligent and educated citizens. The uncon- 
trolled operation of class and racial factors in the selection of 
students, particularly for higher education, limits the range of 
selection of leaders for all social groups. It also reduces the 
authority of leaders by limiting the number of citizens who can 
effectively give them essential support. 

The operation of educational institutions on the principles of 
the method of practical intelligence is frustrated by two factors: 
First, the masses are interested in education primarily as a means 
of rising in the social scale, as a means of social mobility. Second, 
the ruling classes are interested in limiting the choice of leaders 
to their membership by maintaining hereditary and economic 
controls upon selection of students at the higher levels. These 
limitations are apparently developing in both England and the 
United States. 

In England, for example, the examinations which channel 
students into industrial training or higher education tend to re- 
inforce the “means test” for higher education imposed in effect by 
the high cost of university education and the limited number of 
scholarships available. The almost complete halt in school con- 
struction due to inflation and rearmament has worked to the 
greater disadvantage of the poorer neighborhoods, where the 
greater need for development of facilities exists. And informal 
controls through vocational counseling, grading practices, and 
encouragement or discouragement of educational aims operate to 
limit the expectations and attainments of students from lower- 
class families, 

Similar factors tend to operate in the United States, though 
with less acute effect because of its relatively greater prosperity 
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and relatively greater proportion of public support for education.” 

Education as a measure of achievement is both a means of 
admission to the ruling class and a force for class mobility. Its 
effects are controlled by the selective factors of property and 
heredity. The dual system of education for Negroes and whites 
is an open admission of its subordination to class controls. The 
operation of subtle selective factors is recognized: teachers en- 
courage continued education for more privileged children, dis- 
courage or fail to support others, or simply reinforce the learning 
of the former more than the latter. The issue of educational goals 
and policies for the whole community tends to be obscured here, 
as in England, by arguments about classical, cultural, and techni- 
cal education, about “integrated education” and “general edu- 
cation.” But it is drawn essentially between education that is a 
means of opening the opportunity for leadership to people at all 
levels of the class structure and education that is subordinate to 
the selective factors of heredity and property, limiting the access 
of certain groups to leading positions. 

The issue is thus drawn by the President's Commission on 
Higher Education: 
American colleges and universities must envision a much larger role 
for higher education in the national life. They can no longer consider 
themselves merely the instrument for producing an intellectual élite; 


they must become the means by which every citizen, youth and adult, 
is enabled and encouraged to carry his education, formal and informal, 


as far as his native capacities permit. 


By allowing the opportunity for higher education to depend so 
biraety on he individual's economic status, we are not only ayaa 
millions of young people the chance in life to which they e T ie 
we are also depriving the Nation of a vast amount of poe leader: 
ship and potential social competence which it sorely needs. 
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The Task of Education i 


Education is more than a technique of training the élite in the 
method of rational organization of wholes and parts, more than 
a method of selecting an intellectual élite. Education is a way of 
improving the power of intelligence in social control. The educa- 
tion of citizens in the method of practical intelligence is essential 
to the development of leadership and the adequate performance of 
leaders, Education offers a way of developing the skills needed 
in determining the problems and achieving the aims of the com- 
munity, including the skill of making valid generalizations and 
applying them effectively. But to talk about education in this way 
is to return to Dewey's concept of education as a way of increasing 
the power of man over his environment through the cultivation 
of intelligence. 

Only out of such broadly conceived educative experience can 
groups and individuals develop with the authority necessary in 
planning. The authority of a community of judgers using the 
method of practical intelligence must be developed in planning, 
setting against destructive authoritarianism the authority born of 
the human mind. 

The leader in practical judgments cannot view himself as any- 
thing other than one among many involved in the enterprise of 
reconstructing society through application of the method of 
practical intelligence. In this task he must both find his way and 
guide others in it. His only hope of adequate guidance for his 
own work is to build a community in which the method of intel- 
ligence can be generally practiced. Only in the living, interde- 
pendent community of free minds is there a chance that intelli- 
gence may operate to secure the values that man needs to live 
and live well. And since this task has profound educational 
implications and effects, the redirection of the purposes and 
methods of educational institutions as well as the cultivation of 
the educational aspects of all institutions need to be closely 
related to it. 

And finally it must be recognized that planning in the interest 
of freedom must be undertaken not as a product of rational organi- 
zation, nor as a careful limitation and protection of areas of non- 
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regulation, but as the very condition of social organization by the 
method of intelligence. The study of leadership needs above all 
else to proceed in the direction of defining the social conditions, 
including the educational institutions and methods, supporting 
the freedom necessary to the creative operation of the human 
mind. 


The Task of the Intellectual 


What, then, is the task of the intellectual in society in a period 
of reconstruction? The problem simply cannot be solved ade- 
quately in the terms which Karl Mannheim proposes. He offers 
a theory of the intellectual élite, based on the European concep- 
tion of the intellectual as a man of high culture; as a custodian of 
the values of civilization in art, education, science, politics, and 
religion; as one having a position of public trust and admiration 
and considerable status in society as a reward for attainments of 
the mind and spirit. This man alone can no longer fulfill the high 
calling of preserving and extending culture through structuring 
the behavior of the masses. In failing to recognize this limitation 
of the function of the intellectual, Mannheim fails to give ade- 
quate guidance in the task of the intellectual in political and ` 
social life. 

Mannheim calls on the intellectuals to fulfill their destiny as a 
distinctive group; their group self-consciousness and sense of 
common purposes must be fully developed in an age of planning. 
If the social order is to be preserved, they must find ways to 
secure control of the key positions in the social mechanisms. And 
if the Dark Ages set in once more and there is a reversion to utter 
barbarism, the intellectuals may serve as “watchmen in what 
otherwise would be a pitch-black night.” The invasion of the 
ranks of the élite by the masses and the usurpation of the function 
of intellectuals by “mass-men” have largely contributed to the 
dissolution of social bonds and the disintegration of regularities 
in social behavior. The intellectuals need to close ranks, become 
incisive in leadership and exclusive in membership, developing 
to their utmost capacity their special penetrating insight into the 
interest of society as a whole. 


But this is the counsel of despair: the long view is much too 
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long, and we cannot afford another Dark Age. It is a poor watch- 
man who cannot tell not only the direction from which the enemy 
approaches, but also what avenues of escape and lines of defense 
remain open. To be of use to us in our historical position, the 
instruments of reconstruction must be found close at hand. Not 
only the intellectuals, but all members of the community need 
to know what method men can use if they are to make the neces- 
sary difference in history. We cannot be satisfied with hearing 
intellectuals say, with Karl Jaspers, that they are alive because 
they could not see how their death would in any way have helped. 

Mannheim’s analysis of the role of the intellectual does not 
speak to the need for guidance in the use of method in social 
organization. We need, rather, a concept of judgmental method 
in which the role of the intellectual in the guidance of practical 
decisions and policy-making processes can be more clearly defined 
and more effectively related to the activity of the less gifted, but 
equally concerned, members of society. Such a concept of a 
method of intelligence in judgments of practice, in contrast to 
Mannheim’s method of Reason, has been offered in this study; 
and an alternative concept of leadership and authority has been 
derived from it. 

But we must mark some gain from Mannheim’s work. First, in it 
the depths of disintegration are plumbed. With remarkable atten- 
tion to detail and to the full range of possibilities, from the 
disruption of industrial organization to the final reversion to 
barbarism, the disintegrative factors in modern society are diag- 
nosed. No one familiar with Mannheim’s analysis can plead 
ignorance of the consequences of letting the present tensions in 
society run their course without interference for the purpose of 
controlling them. 

Second, the political and economic sources and consequences 
of ideas are examined, and a tool for depth analysis of perspec- 
tives—the sociology of knowledge—is provided. No one familiar 
with Mannheim’s work can now project a system of ideas unaware 
of its political and economic consequences, or propose a political 
or economic program without regard for its effect on the minds 
and thoughts of men. 

Third, the irrational elements in institutions and mores are ex- 
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plored. Granted that the limits of the rational are too narrowly 
defined and that the method of moving from the irrational to 
the rational is not explored, we still gain insight into the way 
institutions and habits block intelligent reconstruction. The author 
is indebted to Mannheim specifically for the suggestion that an 
irrational is a behavior pattern that blocks the process of judg- 
ment in some way. And if the irrational is embraced and the 
method of intelligence erased from human society, it will have 
been foreseen by Karl Mannheim. It is our responsibility to heed 
his warning and find some way of forestalling these developments. 

In this sense Mannheim is a prophet and we owe him the thanks 
due the prophet. He liked to think of himself as a map maker and 
navigator; and the rocks and shoals are clearly marked on his 
charts. But the prophetic strain is strong in him, indebted as he 
was to the Hebrew prophets and to that curious prophet of the 
déraciné, Dostoyevski, for his sense of justice and his insight into 
despair. And like the prophet, he chose not to describe the prom- 
ised land, but rather to undertake the distasteful task of warning 
the people of the dangers that stood in the way. He may not 
really have believed in a very pleasant vision of the promised land 
at all; he often said that the planned society might not be one 
that people would enjoy living in. 

But if the task of constructing the new world society succeeds, 
it will not likely be by using Mannheim’s methods. We are, per- 
haps, already past the rational stage of planning which he dis- 
liked as much as he believed in it. We may have already reached 
a stage in which adequacy in method will depend upon wider 
participation in judgmental processes, full use of the resources of 
tradition, and more effective motivation to achieve new goals for 
the future. Such a method will have to provide a direct release 
of the emotional wellsprings of action into immediate participa- 
tion in judgment and action. A method of practical intelligence, 
based on the development of participation in a community of 
judgers, may offer a more nearly adequate approach to the needs 
for social organization in our time. ae wis 

The development of a method of practical intelligence implies 
a new role for the intellectual, for the man of education and cul- 
ture. His proper position is one of involvement in the process of 
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judgment. This is his proper source of authority; he can no longer 
depend upon status, traits, intellectual capacity, or monopoly of 
methods. The course for him to follow is not to increase the 
exclusiveness of the intellectual élite in the hope of more incisive 
leadership. It is rather to broaden the limits of participation in the 
processes of planning and to effect the closer relation of modes 
of learning and modes of organization. It is to treat social organi- 
zation as an experience in which the whole community can learn 
to develop and achieve common purposes for the life that it 
considers good. 
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